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READY TO READ 


Pupils’ Workbook 


BUILDING WORD 
POWER 


Teacher's Handbook 


By Donald D. Durrell 


Helen Blair Sullivan, and others 
Educational Clinic, Boston University 


A scientifically prepared series of graded exer- 
cises in reading readiness which will increase the 
rate of learning by enabling the child to see and 
hear words more clearly—promote visual and 
auditory perception. In wide experimental use, 
the exercises have proved their worth in be- 
ginning first-grade instruction and in helping 
slow learners in elementary grades. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented in Virginia by J. Mitton SHUE 
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A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED 
MILLER & RHOADS 
AWAITS YOU NOW— 


From the minute you enter the building you know there’s something go- 
ing on! The new Men’s Shop on Grace Street is sparkling with youth 
and good looks! The rest of the street floor may not be so handsome, 
but the ring of hammers, the swish of paint brush, the rat-a-tat-tat of 
riveting are the sounds of new life, of progress! Before long we'll be 
seven stories tall! We'll be more beautiful than we’ve ever been! So come 


in and see history being made. . . a new and improved M. & R.! 


© Whe «Beth 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
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GOOD READING 


for boys and girls who want to know about things 


CRAIG AND OTHERS: New Pathways in Science 


Attractively illustrated books for grades 1-6 which offer much vital reading about 
plants, animals, the sky, soil, climate, man’s relationship to his world, his scientific 
achievements, etc. 


HORN AND OTHERS: Progress in Reading 


For grade 1—stories of action and interest about everyday life. For grades 2-6—infor- 
mational selections on many subjects and lively stories with authentic background. 
Exercises to develop reading skills. Delightfully realistic pictures. 
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RANDOLPH TURNER 
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AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE WORK 


for Every High School Library 


and History Department 


Approved for Purchase for Virginia Public School Libraries 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Editor in Chief is James Truslow Adams, It enables you to find, easily and quickly, exactly what you wish 
who has been assisted by an advisory council of to know about each specific event, trend or policy in our 
distinguished historians. American past. 
Alphabetically arranged, the five volumes of text To find these facts otherwise would call for hundreds of sep- 
contain some six thousand articles, varying from arate volumes, and in many cases they could not be found at 
fifty to five thousand words in length. all, as in this work our history has been rewritten and revalued. 
Each article is by an authority on the subject, whose In the case of specialized subjects, the endeavor has been to 
name is signed to the article. have the article written by the man who knows the subject best. 
Thus, Gen. John J. Pershing wrote the account of the Amer- 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY ican Expeditionary Forces; Admiral Byrd wrote the account 
is complete in six handsome volumes, five of which of his Polar flights; the articles on the Supreme Court and on 
contain the text, and the sixth volume of which the Judiciary were written by Professor Carl B. Swisher of 
contains the Index. Johns Hopkins University ; etc. 


School Library Price .... . . $45.00 postpaid 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 597-599 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


New Dominion Series 


Under this title, and with a modest announce- 
ment that an attempt will be made to describe ‘‘ex- 
perimental approaches to democratic living that are 
being tried effectively in various communities in Vir- 
ginia and the South,”’ the University of Virginia Ex- 
tension Division launched this fall a new venture 
of tremendous significance to the State. 

School leaders will take particular pleasure in the 
fact that the first three issues of the series deal with 
approaches to democratic living that have been made 
in Virginia counties under the sponsorship of public 
school systems. 

The first bulletin in the series entitled ‘Albemarle 
Considers County Affairs’’ describes the forums on 
county affairs initiated in the spring of 1941 and 
consisting of four meetings in each of the eight county 
high schools on Monday evenings over a period of 
eight weeks. According to the report, 4,000 persons 
attended the meetings, ‘‘listened to the talks, asked 
questions, and went home better able to discharge 
the rights and meet the responsibilities of citizenship.”’ 

One unusual feature of these forums was the use 
of school busses to make possible the attendance of 
all interested citizens. 

Among the results obtained from the forums were: 
‘‘a closer relationship and more sympathetic under- 
standing between citizens and their officers’’ and estab- 
lishing “‘the idea of education as more inclusive 
than book learning and of schools as more far-reach- 
ing than formal education of children.’’ The idea 
of the forum originated with R. Claude Graham, 
Superintendent of County Schools, and H. G. Acker 
of the Department of Education of the University 
of Virginia. 

The second issue of the Dominion Series is based 
on an experiment in Charlotte County and is en- 
titled “‘New Plans for Old Programs.’’ It is a 
description of the Charlotte County program of adult 
education initiated and directed by R. W. Bobbitt, 
Superintendent of Schools. This program which was 
developed to bring the new consolidated high school 
to the people and the people to the school, also, 
utilized school busses as a means of transportation. 
Readers of the JOURNAL will recall that the Charlotte 
County experiment was described briefly on pages 
356-357 of our June issue. The following evalua- 
tion is reproduced from the New Dominion Series 
No. 2. 

‘“‘Leaders in several agencies have expressed the 
opinion that the plan has served not only to bring 
about a more unified county program on which they 
can all work together but also to stimulate interest 
in and give new life to their separate programs. In- 
dividuals, in getting new insight into neighborhood 
problems, have, at the same time, become articulate 
through trying to explain to persons from other 
neighborhoods or organizations. Horizons have been 
broadened, and citizens are beginning to think of 
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themselves in relation to the entire county and to 
state and federal programs as well as to their own 
families and immediate neighbors. Moreover, the 
public schools and other educational agencies have 
found their general effectiveness increased and their 
individual influence strengthened through the close 
cooperation resulting from coordination in planning 
and cooperation in doing.” 

“Building Morale While Feeding Children”’ is the 
title of the third issue of the Series dealing with the 
program developed in Mecklenburg County by Su- 
perintendent C. B. Green. This program was also 
described in the June issue of the JOURNAL, pages 
357-358. The New Dominion Series states that 
“The public schools of Mecklenburg County are 
experimenting with a program that seems to be 
raising the living standards and the morale of whole 
families through helping them _ provide _ school 
lunches for their own children.”’ 

Our congratulations go to Dr. George B. Zehmer 
and his co-workers in the Extension Division for 
this timely contribution to the literature of demo- 
cratic living, and to Superintendents Bobbitt, Graham, 
and Green for promoting the challenging experi- 
ments which furnished ammunition for the first three 
issues. We believe that other school systems will 
want to explore the possibilities for similar coopera- 
tive enterprises in their own communities. 

Teachers and others interested may secure these 
pamphlets and others in the Series by sending their 
names to the Extension Division of the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Religious Education and the Public Schools 


We believe that the present emergency has con- 
vinced most Americans that there are certain funda- 
mental tenets which form the foundation of the 
system of free enterprise and individual liberty which 
we call democracy. In the May, 1941, issue, under 
the title, An Aroused Democracy Looks to Educa- 
tion, we said in part: 

It ought to be evident that a democracy can function only 
when its citizens hold fast to three basic faiths: 

1. Faith in God as the goal of human endeavor. If man 
is to be sustained in his efforts for improvement, he must 
visualize goals of ultimate truth, beauty, goodness; he 
must perceive order and purpose in the universe making 
for the eventual triumph of the good; and he must be- 
lieve that his efforts will count even though he may 
not see the attainment of the goals. 

2. Faith in man as an individual. Dictatorship places a 
low estimate on man, and, therefore, debases him. De- 
mocracy is based on an abiding belief in the possibilities 
in man, the divinity in man, the essential good will of 
man toward his fellowman, and in the improvability of 
man. 

3. Faith in democracy as a way of realizing the best in 
man. Democracy is essentially a means of promoting 
human growth through increasing responsibility and 
participation. It is, therefore, never finished but always 
in the making. 
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If education in a democracy destroys these three basic faiths 
or even if it fails to preserve and strengthen them, it will eat 
away the foundations of the system it pretends to serve. Our 
schools should frankly accept the obligation to strengthen 
and deepen these foundations of democracy and to impart an 
understanding of their implications in all spheres of human 
activity. 


Education in a democracy must be designed to produce in- 
dividuals of the greatest possible spiritual and ethical stature 
with the highest possible personal, social, and economic com- 
petence. While we quite properly regard education as a 
state responsibility, we must not overlook the shortcomings 
in our present system which spring from the fact that state- 
supported education has been divorced to some extent from 
its vital relationships to religion, to industry, and to home and 
community life. Public education in Virginia, as elsewhere, 
must discover or invent ways 

(1) To bring religious and spiritual values into education 

while preserving the separation of church and state: 


Since that statement was written, our conviction 
has deepened both with respect to the necessity for 
proper religious training as a foundation of democ- 
racy and as to the danger of the public schools at- 
tempting to assume the major responsibility for this 
training. There are some among us who, on the 
grounds that the home and the church have failed, 
would have the schools take over the functions 
of these basic social institutions. “Those who hold 
this view are right in supposing that the school is 
properly concerned to promote the growth of in- 
dividuals in all desirable directions. [hey are wrong 
in thinking that the public school must itself pro- 
vide or supervise all opportunities for growth. 
There has been no plan so far devised for offering 
religious instruction within the school, or on school 
time, which is not subject to more or less serious 
objections. Theoretically, it might be possible to 
prepare a course of religious instruction including 
only material acceptable to all faiths. Actually, the 
residue left by this process of elimination would prob- 
ably be acceptable to none and, in addition, would 
lack the power to supply the needed goals and sanc- 
tions for personal and social behavior. 
It seems evident, therefore, that if the need for 
religious and spiritual training is to be met staisfac- 
torily, it must be supplied in large measure by the 
churches. The real role of the school in religious edu- 
cation, as in many other phases of child development, 
is to encourage existing community agencies to per- 
form their proper functions. Bearing in mind the 
Constitutional guarantee of freedom of worship and 
the democratic tolerance for difference of opinion, the 
public school cannot be expected to contribute to 
religious development except in ways such as the 
following: 
1. Members of the staff should be persons imbued 
with ideals of religious reverence and service. 

2. The school curriculum and instruction should 
be based on the tacit understanding that there 
is a Power in the universe making for truth and 
righteousness. 

3. The administration and instruction of schools 
should indicate a realization of the value of the 
work of religious organizations. 





4. The school should invite the cooperation of 
religious organizations in the community in de- 
vising ways of bringing all children in the 
community into contact with religious agencies 
and should challenge the churches to find ways 
of providing the needed religious training for all. 

Our conviction of the necessity for religious train- 
ing in a democracy led us to welcome the description 
of experiments in religious training appearing in 
this issue, and we have nothing but praise for the 
devoted effort which these teachers have made to 
supply a lack in the lives of their pupils. 

On the other hand, we were led, by our conviction 
of the danger inherent in the extension of such pro- 
cedures, to invite the comment of the distinguished 
religious leaders whose views are given in the Sym- 
posium in this issue. We believe that all teachers 
will benefit by reading the Symposium and the articles 
and by thinking through the issues involved. Out 
of such thinking there may come at last a solution 
to the urgent problem of providing religious and 
spiritual training while preserving in letter and spirit 
the American doctrine of separation of Church and 
State. 





Discussion Groups for National Defense 


Schools and colleges are being urged by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, to co- 
operate in a nationwide program of public discussion 
to develop civilian morale as part of the National 
Defense Program. President Roosevelt in asking the 
Office of Education to promote this program of dis- 
cussion stated his conviction ‘‘that it is more impor- 
tant than ever that the people be encouraged freely 
to assemble to discuss their common problems.”’ 

This, as Commissioner Studebaker remarked, is 
both a compliment and a challenge to American edu- 
cation, ‘‘a recognition that in a great Democracy such 
as ours, we propose through education to achieve a 
growing national strength by enabling our citizens 
in common to understand the problems faced by the 
nation.”’ 

The Office of Education is now preparing material 
to help school divisions organize such discussion pro- 
grams. Many school divisions have already developed 
extremely promising procedures and techniques, such 
as those in Albemarle and Charlotte counties referred 
to above. It seems to us that where programs of dis- 
cussion are not already under way local teachers’ as- 
sociations might well assume the initiative in this 
matter. With the approval and help of the superin- 
tendents of schools, community councils composed of 
representatives of all educational and civic agencies in 
the community might be organized to plan and spon- 
sor the discussion groups. 

While foreign policy would be one of the major 
topics for discussion, perhaps no less important would 
be a discussion of the meaning of Democracy fol- 
lowed by an earnest inquiry into ways of improving 
the practice of Democracy in the given community. 
Included here might well be a consideration of such 
matters as the provision of educational opportunities 
for minority groups, especially Negroes. 
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You Are A School Teacher, Aren’t You? 


CC OU are a school teacher, 
\ aren't you?” 


There it was again. 
The same old question said with 
such assurance that an answer was 
hardly expected. On all other oc- 
casions when I had heard this 
question I had meekly assented, 
silently wondering how all the 
world could tell that I “taught 
school’. But this time something 
in me rebelled, and I heard my 
own voice expressing surprise at 
the vocational diagnosis. 

‘“‘No,”’ my voice said firmly, ‘‘I 
run an apple orchard in Virginia. 
Why did you think I was a 
teacher?’’ 

Almost unconsciously I decided 
to try to get at the root of things. 
Why should everyone immediately 
identify my profession? What was 
there about me on vacation which 
suggested the classroom? Was 
there still chalk dust in my hair? 
Could I never escape from the dig- 
nity and responsibility associated 
with the profession? 

For a long time I had resented 
the term “‘school teacher’. To be 
called a teacher was all right, but 
to be called a ‘‘school teacher’ 
always got under my skin. Now, 
on vacation three thousand miles 
from home I was getting it from 
each new acquaintance, and I tried 
a new line. 

Having committed myself to 
the vocation of an orchardist, I 
stuck to it. I knew enough of the 
methods of spraying and pruning 
apple trees in Virginia to be con- 
vincing. I told of our apple mar- 
keting problems, of the destruction 
of our foreign market, of my visit 
to our London broker before the 
establishment of the British retali- 
atory tariff on apples. In fact, I 
told such a good apple story that 
I almost gave myself away. 


How Teachers Talk 


‘You see, you talk like a school 
teacher. You give exact facts and 
statistical evidence,’’ So my listener 
came back to the same point he 
had made at first. I was a school 
teacher, and it was written all over 
me even on vacation. 
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NANCY LARRICK 
Winchester 





“During an eight weeks trip to 
the West Coast this summer I 
traveled over ten thousand miles 
and met many, many people who 
invariably recognized me as a 
teacher on vacation. I wondered 
why they should be able to make 
such an accurate guess so quickly 
so I began to inquire the reasons 
they had for knowing that | was 
a teacher.”’ 





“How can you _ recognize a 
school teacher so easily?’’ I asked. 
still not admitting the truth of his 
accusation. 


That was the question I asked 
dozens of people after that, people 
of all types and all ages who in- 
variably surmised that I must be 
a teacher on tour. A few of them 
could not explain their instant sur- 
mise; some sixth sense told them. 
But the great majority had very 
definite observations about teachers 
in general, observations so perti- 
nent that I became interested in 
what the general public thinks of 
teachers and expects of them. On 
the whole, the comments they 
made were so complimentary that 
I found myself more than usually 
proud to be classified as a school 
teacher. 


Almost everyone said, ‘‘You 
talk like a teacher.’’ At first this 
made me shudder, for I wondered 
if my manner had been dictatorial. 
But it was quickly explained that 
a teacher used good English and 
has a pleasant voice. That was all 
right. I was glad I talked like a 
teacher. Another explanation was, 
“You have exact facts and make 
your points definite—one—two— 
three.’” Evidently this member of 
the general public expects teachers 
to be clear thinkers. 





Questions Teachers Ask 


“Anyone can tell you are a 
school teacher from the questions 
you ask’’ was another frequent 
comment. I could feel myself cring- 
ing at this, for if there is anyone 
worse than the inquisitive nui- 
sance, I haven't met him. Sadly I 


realized I had asked innumerable 
questions, but so had others who 
were not teachers. ‘‘Yes, but your 
questions are direct and to the 
point. No official guide is putting 
anything over on you!”’ and the 
speaker chuckled merrily as he re- 
called one guide who had contra- 
dicted himself many times because 
of his obvious lack of information. 
“Besides you teachers always ask 
questions that the rest of us want 
answered but are too slow to think 
of asking.”’ 


The Things They Know 

“Well, I was sure you were a 
school teacher because you know 
so many flowers and trees. Teach- 
ers always seem to be good at that. 
It comes from teaching nature 
study to the children, I guess.’’ 
This comment came from a state 
park commissioner in the East who 
seemed to me to be a walking 
encyclopedia of botanical knowl- 
edge. As an English teacher in 
high school I had certainly had no 
formal instruction in plant life and 
I was unaware that I had more 
than the usual acquaintance with 
the flowers and trees; but I was 
glad that some of the general pub- 
lic feel that teachers are friends 
with Nature. That shows a 
breadth that I did not know we 
were supposed to possess. 

“T know you are a kindergarten 
teacher by the way you play with 
that little boy in the next section."’ 
It hadn't seemed unusual to me 
that the little tow-headed five- 
year-old had come to explain his 
paper airplane to me and had of- 
fered to help me to make one all 
my own. It had seemed merely 
part of a cross continent train trip, 
but the lady across the aisle 
thought it was evidence that I was 
trained as a teacher of little chil- 
dren. She had missed her guess in 
placing me in kindergarten, but I 
was glad she thought all teachers 
were at ease with children. This 
implies a great deal, I believe. 

Another traveler explained her 
“school teacher’ diagnosis in much 
the same way except that she made 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Religious Education and 


the Public Schools 
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REVEREND FRANcis J. BYRNE 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of Richmond 


HE procedures described in 
| this issue of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION by 
Miss Ruth Hilt and Miss Beatrice 
Driskill are extremely interesting 
to the student of religious and 
character education. From the 
Catholic standpoint they are par- 
ticularly encouraging, because they 
imply a recognition of the need of 
religious training for our youth in 
the world of today. The studies 
display a great deal of intelligence 
and understanding on the part of 
the teachers in their approach to 
this problem and a sincere and 
earnest effort toward its solution. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say 
that these procedures are far from 
being a solution to the problem 
of religious education and training 
in the school. They treat religion 
as a useful, beautiful, even impor- 
tant part of man’s life, which is 
quite true, but it does not go far 
enough. Religion, which embraces 
the sum total of man’s relations 
with God, is the most important 
and necessary thing in life. The 
outcomes listed by the authors of 
these articles show that some excel- 
lent results were achieved in pro- 
moting interest in Bible reading 
and church attendance and possi- 
bly in stimulating interest in re- 
ligion; but they do not go to the 
root of the problem. The purpose 
of religious education should be to 
show children their dependence 
upon God, their Creator, to inspire 
them with a love of God, the Pro- 
vider of all good gifts, and to in- 
culcate into their hearts and minds 
a sense of responsibility for all 
their actions to God, their Supreme 
Judge. 


It is for this reason that Catho- 
lics of the United States are main- 
taining their own parochial school 
system — a system, incidentally, 
which last year included 2,244 
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high schools and 7,957 elementary 
schools, with a total enrollment of 
?.440,389 pupils taught by 78,- 
521 teachers. The cost of main- 
taining this huge system was vol- 
untarily borne by American Cath- 
olics, who are also assuming their 
share of taxes for the support of 
the public school system. 

The underlying philosophy of 
religious education is nowhere bet- 
ter expressed than in these words 
of the late Pope Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth: 

“Since education consists essen- 
tially in preparing man for what 
he must do here below, in order 
to attain the sublime end for which 
he was created, it is clear that there 
can be no true education which is 
not wholly directed to man’s last 
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Four Distinguished Religious 
Leaders Comply with the Edi- 
tor’s Request for Their Views 
Following the Reading of Arti- 
cles by Ruth Hill and Beatrice 
Driskill Appearing in This Issue. 





end, and that in the present order 
of Providence, since God has re- 
vealed Himself to us in the Person 
of His Only Begotten Son, Who 
alone is ‘the way, the truth and 
the life,’ there can be no ideally 
perfect education which is not 
Christian education.” 

There is no satisfactory substi- 
tute for the school in which re- 
ligion is an integral and integrat- 
ing part of the curriculum. If we 
were asked what we consider the 
most acceptable method of impart- 
ing religious education outside the 
religious school, we would give 
our vote to the released time re- 
ligious instruction method which 
has been sponsored by the Re- 
ligious Education Association. If 
we understand this method cor- 
rectly, it provides for the religious 
instruction of all public school 
children whose parents want them 
to receive such instruction, which 
is given by qualified teachers of 
their own church or denomination. 


Dr. Epwarp N. CaLiscH 


Rabbi, Congregation of Beth Ahabah, Richmond 


EGARDING the movement 
R to introduce religious in- 
struction in the public 
schools, I desire to state at the out- 
start, as strongly as I may, that I 
certainly am in favor of strength- 
ening religious education and de- 
veloping righteous living among 
the growing generation. I may add 
that we of the synagogue are con- 
stantly improving our religious in- 
struction and seeking new ways, 
not only to attract and retain the 
children in our religious school but 
likewise to tie up the doctrines of 
religion with their daily experi- 
ences in life. Without desiring to 
make an odious comparison I may 
say that here in Richmond there 
are very few Jewish children under 
sixteen years of age who do not re- 
ceive intensive religious instruction, 
either at home or in their religious 
schools. 


The 4 ion of introducing re- 
ligious instruction in the public 
schools is one that is fraught with 
danger. The first threat is toward 
the maintenance of our American 
principle of the separation of the 
church and state. The public 
schools are the cradles of our 
American Democracy, and in my 
opinion the strongest influence in 
the shaping of democratic ideals 
during the formative and receptive 
period of the child’s life. I be- 
lieve that this influence should in 
no wise be disturbed or its func- 
tioning weakened. The technique 
put forward does violate this prin- 
ciple. While it is true that the vast 
majority of the citizens of the 
United States are, whether formal- 
ly affiliated or not, members of 
the Protestant Christian Church, 
yet this does not justify the in- 
troduction of Protestant Christian 
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teaching in the public schools. It 
tends at once to create differences, 
dissension, and disunity by the in- 
troduction of an atmosphere of 
class distinctions. It may appear to 
be factious to insist upon this, but 
it is a fundamental issue. Every, 
even the smallest, minority has its 
right to be protected. Our Ameri- 
can conception of freedom declares 
that no one is free unless all are 
free. 

Furthermore, I believe that the 
movement will not prove success- 
ful in its objective, that it will do 
more to harm religion than to help 
it. It will tend to confirm still 
further the condition which is now 
being deplored, that is, the lack of 
religious training by home and 
church. It cannot be denied that 
the home and the church are the 
fountainheads of religious senti- 
ment and devotion, and that re- 
ligion by civil enactment or state 
support has been hurt rather than 
helped. It is my observation that 
there is no less of irreligion, un- 
righteous living and immorality in 
lands where there are state recogni- 
tion of the church and government 
control. The history of state es- 
tablished churches is not that 
which tends to support the present 
movement. 

I have given in the short space 
allotted me simply general outlines. 
I enclose a copy of the resolutions 
regarding religious instruction 
which were adopted by the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rab- 
bis last June in Atlantic City. It 
is the consensus of opinion of the 
leaders of the Reform Synagogues 
of America. 

RESOLUTION ON RELEASE AND 

DISMISSAL TIME 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, in common with fellow citizens 
of all religious faiths, has ever recognized 
the imperative need to promote and in- 
tensify religious education in the interest 
of the individual and democracy, and has 
regarded the challenge of this need as con- 
fronting not the State, but the Church 
and Synagogue and the home. 

To this end, the Conference, through 
its Committee on Church and State, has 
stood on guard against any encroachment 
upon the American principle of Separa- 
tion of Church and State, and through 
its Commission on Jewish Education has 
succeeded in steadily increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of religious education without 
the backing of the State. 

It is with this aim of eternal vigilance 
as a safeguard to democracy, and with this 
background both of positive religious con- 
viction and of achieved constructive service 
in religious education, that the Confer- 
ence registers its opposition to the release 
time plan, now in effect in some commu- 
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nities and under consideration in others. 

We believe that the present program of 
the public schools can well be used for 
character building and training in citizen- 
ship, but we do not believe that it be 
charged in any way with responsibilities 
which belong to the Church and Syna- 
gogue, and even more, to the home. 

We disapprove of any procedure by 
which this program is made to sponsor 
denominational activities, and by which 
American children within the public 
schools are classified and divided along sec- 
tarian lines. 

We are proud of the progress which has 
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been made in no small degree, through the 
Commission on Jewish Education, bring- 
ing about a condition in which more time 
is being devoted to religious instruction, 
teachers are better trained, and improved 
textbooks and curricula are being utilized. 

We will see that this work goes on 
with increasing results, and, as a means 
to this end, we recommend that the pub- 
lic school day be shortened, to make avail- 
able a greater interval to time in which, 
independent of the school and school au- 
thorities, parents and religious leaders may 
give an enlarging place to religion in the 
total education of the child. 


Dr. Patrick H. CaRMICHAEL 
Director, Leadership Education for the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


pleasure and appreciation the 

two articles prepared by Miss 
Ruth Hilt, of the Richlands High 
School, on “Character Building 
and Christian Living’ and by Miss 
Beatrice Driskill, principal of Man- 
akin School, Goochland County, 
on “Pioneering in a Different 
Field.”’ 

These articles reflect clearly a 
real sense of need on the part of 
outstanding leaders in the field of 
education for a more adequate pro- 
gram of religious education for 
children in the public schools. It 
is particularly discernible that Miss 
Hilt’s work is genuinely creative, 
both from the point of view of a 
clearly conceived task and the in- 
tegration of it with the general 
school program. The work by 
Miss Driskill, though undertaken 
on a much less extensive scale, also 
shows splendid preparation and 
guidance on the part of the leaders. 


I HAVE just read with genuine 
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It is apparent from these articles 
that the authors are themselves 
conscious of only having made a 
beginning in an attempt to answer 
a felt need in their respective com- 
munities. The JOURNAL readers 
are probably aware of the fact that 
a rather comprehensive and care- 
fully prepared curriculum of week- 
day religious education has been 
developed in the State of Virginia, 
and that there are many thousands 
of children enrolled in classes each 
year. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean 
of Yale Divinity School, says that 
he regards the Virginia program of 
Week-day Religious Education as 
the outstanding work of its kind 
in the United States. Perhaps the 
splendid work begun by Miss Hilt 
and Miss Driskill will result in the 
enrichment, and extension, of the 
larger program now in operation 
in so many schools throughout the 
State. 


Dr. GeorceE W. SADLER 


Secretary for Africa, Europe and the Near East 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention 


FTER he had spoken in 

A Bistoond a short time ago, 
Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchin- 

son, a prominent Presbyterian of 
Pittsburg, was quoted as having 
said: ‘“‘We have crowded God out 
of our public school system.”’ Dr. 
W.O. Carver, a distinguished Bap- 
tist theologian of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in The Commission of 
March, 1941, declared: ‘By pre- 
venting our schools from recogniz- 
ing and promoting religion, we 
have encouraged them to become 


pagan, and they are, inescapably, 
at least indirectly—sometimes pos- 
itively—agencies of paganism.” In 
the Baptist and Reflector of Sep- 
tember 11 the editor quotes Doro- 
thy Webb as having written: 
‘‘America has said that religion is 
not important. Her whole educa- 
tional system is built on that the- 
ory whether she admits it or not. 
Religion is not included in the 
school curriculum, and frequently 
teachers—because they are products 
of the system, too—take the atti- 
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tude that religion is irrelevant. The 
result is a secularized society in 
which the spiritual is lost and the 
individual is left to muddle 
through somehow without the sta- 
bilizing influence of a religious 
commitment.” 

If these opinions are based on 
conditions that approximate real- 
ity, the situation that confronts us 
as a people is serious indeed. That 
the most educated nation and the 
most lawless nation are one and 
the same should be the occasion of 
much mind and heart searching. 

It is encouraging to know that 
many thoughtful persons are not 
satisfied with the status quo. Alvin 
Johnson writing recently in the 
Journal of Adult Education said: 
“We go around boasting of our 
Americanism. We utterly ignore 
the fact that Americanism, unless 
it is intensely humanitarian, re- 
ligious beyond any creed, hopeful 
beyond any hope, is the most de- 
ceptive of frauds, put forward for 
the least noble of selfish interests.” 
In the Atlantic Monthly of July. 
1940, Professor Henry W. Holmes, 
of Harvard University, writes: ‘‘In 
the face of what is happening in 
the world, there is in fact no refuge 
for the human spirit but religion.”’ 
The September 8 issue of Time 


commenting upon the recent Wil- 


liamstown Conference, which was 
attended by 850 leading represen- 
tatives of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish groups, reported that the 
delegates were fervent in their sup- 
port of Thomas E. Dewey’s con- 
clusion: “‘Religion must reassert 
its leadership as a living force in 
the moral values of the nation.” 

If the conclusions of the dis- 
tinguished persons we have quoted 
are sound, immediate action should 
be taken. Those who have to do 
with ordering the affairs of our 
society should set themselves to the 
task of re-establishing religion as 
a vital force in every phase of our 
life. It is not enough to say that 
we have crowded God out of our 
public school system. Our duty is 
not done when we say that religion 
is necessary to the solution of our 
personal and national problems. 
We must find some avenue by 
which the wisdom and spirit of 
God may enter the mental and spir- 
itual processes of the individual 
pupil and teacher. 

There are differences of opinion 
concerning the means by which 
this may be accomplished. Those 
who accept as axiomatic the prin- 
ciple of a “‘free church in a free 
state’’ cannot support the proposi- 





tion of teaching religion as a sub- 


ject in public schools. We must 
conclude with President Nicholas 
Murray Butler that while religious 
training is an integral part of edu- 
cation, “in this country the state 
school does not and cannot include 
religious training in its programme, 
that it must therefore be provided 
by other agencies and on as high a 
plane of efficiency as is reached by 
instruction in other subjects, and 
that moral and civic training is no 
possible substitute for religious 
teaching. The agencies at hand for 
religious teaching are the family 
and the church, and, in particular, 
the special school, the Sunday 
school, maintained by the church 
for purposes of religious training.”’ 

To the list of agencies men- 
tioned by Dr. Butler should be 
added the weekday religious school. 
This institution has already be- 
come an important ally of those 
who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of leavening the lump of secu- 
larism with the spirit of religion. 
If this powerful combination—the 
home, the church, and the week- 
day school of religion—were used 
effectively, we would soon cease to 
talk about the paganism of our 
public school system and the secu- 
larism of our society. 


Pioneering in a Different Field 


HEN the Federated P. T. 
A. of the county made 
one of its objectives re- 


ligious education or instruction in 
the schools, we were at a loss as 
to what to do. Not having a Bible 
teacher in the county made the 
problem a more difficult one. Real- 
izing that what was done would 
have to be done locally, my fellow 
teacher, the P. T. A. president, 
and I set to work to try to reach 
those children especially who did 
not attend Sunday School or 
church. By making a survey we 
found that nearly half our school 
was composed of children who did 
not attend church or Sunday 
School regularly. 


We looked around in the imme- 
diate vicinity and found that there 
“were some good Sunday School 
teachers close by. When we inter- 
viewed these and asked them if 
they would be willing to take 
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BEATRICE DRISKILL 


Principal, Manakin, Goochland County 


turns in coming to the school one 
period each week and telling Bible 
stories to the group, they were very 
glad to cooperate. 

At the regular P. T. A. meeting 
we brought our suggestions before 
the group and it immediately met 
with approval. 

Our next step then was to get 
the consent of our superintendent 
and the consent of each parent in- 
volved. We found that the super- 
intendent was glad for us to go 
ahead provided the parents con- 
sented. After progressing this far, 
we wrote cards for each child to 
take home and have his parents 
sign. This card gave the parents’ 
permission for the child to hear the 
teachings. It explained to the par- 
ents also that the work was to be 
entirely without denominational 


emphasis. Every card came back 
signed. 

Since ours was a two-room 
school with three grades in each 
room, we found it necessary to ask 
two teachers to come one period 
each week. These teachers planned 
their own work or program which 
consisted of memory work, sing- 
ing, sentence prayers, and Bible 
stories. 

The children looked forward to 
each period. They changed in their 
attitude toward religion and each 
other. We found that they not 
only listened to the stories but re- 
peated them at home.to their 
younger brothers and sisters. Bibles 
were provided for children who 
did not have one in the home. 

This objective we felt was at 
least carried out in one school. It 
is being used again this year under 
the same plan with even more en- 
thusiasm. 
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Character Building and Righteous Living 


A Group of Eighth Grade Pupils Get a New Vision of Christmas 


Christmas season more, and 

I hope to be a better citi- 
zen in school, home, and church.” 
This was a pupil’s reaction to a 
unit of work done by a class of 
seventy-four pupils during Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

Soon after the opening of 
school, a survey of the class was 
made in which we learned that of 
the 175 freshmen in our school 
only thirty-two were members of 
the church, and that about 40 per 
cent seldom attended church serv- 
ices. This condition presented to 
us a major challenge which must 
be met if we were to help our boys 
and girls develop well-rounded per- 
sonalities. 

The eighth grade is divided 
into five sections. “Iwo teachers 
exchange sections at noon——one 
teacher having each group for a 
half day with social studies and 
language arts; the other teacher 
having each section for mathematics 
and science taught in double periods. 
The work described in this article 
was done by two eighth grade 
classes composed of students who 
come to our consolidated high 
school from eight feeder schools. 
Often both sections met together 
for the class period, particularly 
when visitors took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

During the fall months, these 
students had been interested in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and music. They had noticed the 
influence of religion on each of 
these and had exhibited special in- 
terest in religious paintings. Sev- 
eral students collected prints of the 
best known pictures, and in each 
collection there were many from 
religious art. 


a | KNOW I shall enjoy the 


Making Plans for Christmas 

As soon as Thanksgiving was 
over, students began making plans 
for Christmas. Many of their 
plans and suggestions seemed so 
superficial and selfish that I won- 
dered how I could guide them into 
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RUTH HILT 
High School, Richlands 


experiences which would help them 
discover a truer and deeper mean- 
ing of the season. 

Thus our unit began. You see, 
it just grew. Pupil interest evolved 
from one thing to another until 
just before Christmas time the pu- 
pils were working on the very 
topic that I thought might give 
them a greater appreciation of the 
most important side of an all- 
round life. 


After discussing the matter with 
Miss Charlotte Zeigler, my co- 
worker with these groups, I listed 
the following aims for our work 
in social studies and language arts 
during December: 

1. To lead pupils to develop a 
desire to keep Christmas in a 
truly meaningful way. 

2. To help pupils to realize the 
importance of will power, 
ambition, perseverence, and 
other traits in character build- 
ing. 

3. To gain a better knowledge 
of, and appreciation for, the 
Bible, great pieces of litera- 
ture, and music. 

4. To lead pupils to a greater 
appreciation of a _ beautiful 
life—so that each might de- 
sire to lead such a life. 

5. To help pupils appreciate to 
a greater extent the impor- 
tance of the church in the 
community as well as the 
place it may have in the lives 
of individuals. 


Then we began collecting ma- 
terials. We checked units in text- 
books and supplementary books, 
books of Christmas stories, Bible 
stories, books on religious art and 
music. Ministers of the town 
placed at our disposal more books 
and gave several helpful suggestions 
for classroom work. 


In connection with our study of 
music, we had read, sung, and 
played on the victrola all the folk 
ballads we could collect. This led 
us into a study of narrative poems, 
some of which are often sung. 


Then we read “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’. I had not really 
foreseen that it could bridge the 
gap so well and lead us directly 
into the unit on Character Build- 
ing and Christian Living. From 
such lines as 
“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small: 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all”’ 
pupil discussions brought out the 
following lessons: 
1. We should love all things and 
realize God created them. 
2. No one should hold ill will. 
3. We can see God’s handiwork 
in nature. 


We Turn to Music 

In the latter part of November 
when we were emphasizing music 
appreciation, the pupils became in- 
terested in the composers of the 
melodies of some of our most fa- 
miliar songs. Our books on hymns 
gave not only the story behind the 
words of our songs but also some- 
thing of the lives of noted hymn 
writers. The pupils particularly en- 
joyed Fanny Crosby, Isaac Watts, 
Charles Wesley, and Martin Luth- 
er. Reports were made on the use 
of hymns in worship for the past 
several centuries and the influence 
of Europe on the early American 
church. 

When we came to our Christ- 
mas carols, several boys and girls 
were eager to read and share with 
the class stories of both the music 
and the words. Each day some- 
one would introduce a new carol: 
then we sang it with new meaning 
and appreciation. After hearing of 
the circumstances which caused 
Phillips Brooks to write ‘‘O, Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem’’, we could 
picture the Holy Night of long ago 
as we sang. Students, particularly 
boys, who had never sung before 
without persuasion asked for song 
books and used them. 

Several hymn books were 
brought to class, and we enjoyed 
comparing some of the poems with 
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chapters or stories in the Bible 
which had inspired them—for ex- 
ample, “‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” with Psalm 46, and ‘‘The 
Ninety and Nine’ with Luke 15. 
Students carried Bibles to class and 
were quick to look for any refer- 
ences which were made by teachers, 
visitors, or classmates. 

Special emphasis was placed on 
the morning devotional period dur- 
ing the development of this unit. 
The two classes met each morning 
in the larger of the two classrooms, 
and specially planned programs 
were given. These were directed 
toward Christmas. During the first 
programs the thought centered 
around Jesus and what He can 
mean to us today. The general 
theme was, “‘Jesus, the Friend of 
All’’. 

Some of the first programs were 
led by the teacher in order to show 
the importance of the choice of 
hymns, use of a call to worship, 
introduction of scripture, effective 
use of prayer, stories and poems in 
program planning. Then students 
helped plan and direct the pro- 
grams for the remainder of the 
time. 

Hymns used in the first pro- 
grams are found in many school 
song books, but they are not al- 
ways familiar to the students; 
namely, ‘“‘Fairest Lord Jesus’’, 
“Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past’, and “O, Worship the 
King’. The first mentioned led to 
a pupil report and class discussion 
on the Crusades. 

Christmas carols were used more 
in the last week when we used the 
theme “The First Christmas’’. The 
topic on the last day before the 
holidays was ‘‘A Life of Service’’. 
“The Other Wise Man” by Van 
Dyke was used with the Scripture 
lesson in Matthew 25:31-40. 

In developing this study many 
pictures were reviewed. Among 
them were: ‘“The Annunciation”’ 
by Fra Angelico; ‘Children of the 
Shell”, Murillo: ““The Light of 
the World’, Holman-Hunt; ‘“‘Holy 
Night’’, Correggio; and several of 
the best known Madonnas. 


Character Traits Studied 

The chapter ‘““How the Com- 
munity Builds Character’ in the 
history textbook led to an inter- 
esting discussion of such terms as: 
character, reputation, morality, and 
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religion. After we had listed sev- 
eral desirable traits of character, I 
referred the pupils to some books 
in the library on Perseverance, Am- 
bition, and Loyalty. Students told 
stories found in these books, and 
then wrote original stories illus- 
trating these and other favorable 
character traits. Several of the il- 
lustrations were parables from the 
Bible. Throughout these discus- 
sions we stressed the individual's 
responsibility for his own charac- 
ter building, and we endeavored to 
apply these lessons to our own 
lives, particularly to see: how it 
would benefit our school to have 
a student body with such habits. 

The ministers of Richlands were 
very cooperative and expressed a 
real interest in this unit of work. 
Pastors of four of the churches 
spoke to the class and led discus- 
sions on special topics. The Pres- 
byterian minister talked to the 
group on ‘Influences on Character 
Building’. On the preceding day, 
a district meeting was held at the 
local church, and religious leaders 
from other localities came with 
him to the school. Ministers from 
two other towns took part in the 
discussion. 

Later in the same week, the 
Baptist minister directed an open 
forum on ‘“‘Wholesome Recrea- 
tion’. Students had planned this 
meeting, and many questions 
which arise in the minds of adoles- 
cents were discussed. 

Early in the last week the pas- 
tor of the Christian Church spoke 
on “‘Reverence for the Church’. 
He stressed the importance of 
thinking in terms of the universal 
church which is composed of true 
followers of Christ wherever they 
may be. Then, near the end of the 
week, in a talk which presented a 
challenge to each individual, the 
Methodist minister spoke on ““The 
Place of the Church in the Com- 
munity and in the Lives of Indi- 
viduals’’. 


Unforeseen Help 


All during this work, we were 
fortunate to have a great deal of 
unforeseen help. -Just at the begin- 
ning of this unit of work, the 
movie, Brigham Young, was in 
town, and that led to a lengthy 
class discussion on the religious 
freedom which is ours in America. 
Students here reviewed the persecu- 





tion of the Jews in Germany and 
the attitude of Italian Fascism and 
Russian Communism toward re- 
ligion. 

The lessons concerning unselfish 
giving and sharing with those in 
need in “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’’ were very helpful just at 
Christmas time. Others of the 
favorite Christmas stories used 
were: ‘““‘Why the Chimes Rang’”’, 
Alden; “‘Christmas Carol’’, Dick- 
ens; “The Gift of the Magi’, 
O.Henry; and ‘“The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol’, Wiggin. Fourteen 
poems, including ‘‘Psalm of Life’, 
‘“Thanatopsis”, and ‘Nobility’, 
were brought into the study. 

A number of students became 
interested in different religions of 
the world and reported to the 
group on reading they did along 
that line. 

Near the end of this work the 
Christian Endeavor of the Chris- 
tian Church presented the play 
“What Would Jesus Do?’’, which 
is based on Sheldon’s book Jn His 
Steps. About three-fourths of the 
students saw this play. Then, as 
a closing activity, the entire group 
attended a pageant, ““The Prince 
of Peace’ given by the junior class. 

I asked the boys and girls to 
write papers giving their ideas of 
this unit of work. These were not 
to be written for grades, but as let- 
ters to the teacher, each student 
telling what this unit had meant 
to him. Below are statements from 
a few of those papers: 

1. “I have enjoyed the past three 
weeks more than any since 
school began.”’ 

2. “I have gone home after 
school and wondered if the 
next day would be as thrill- 
ing and as interesting as the 
one before.’’ 

3. ‘‘It has helped me understand 
why we should be thankful 
for religious freedom.”’ 

4. “It has made me think more 
about my own life.”’ 

5. “IT have learned not to give 
presents in order to get them 
but to make others happy’”’. 

6. “It has helped me become a 
better citizen.” 

7. “If all of our schools would 
do work like this, our coun- 
try would stand out as one 
that gives her young people 
the right kind of an educa- 
tion in the right way.” 
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8. ‘‘Now, when I read the Bible, 
it is one big story book with 


some of the best stories I 
have ever read.”’ 

9. “If this were taught in all of 
our classes, our high school 
would be a much better one.” 

10. “‘This unit has meant more 
to me than anything I ever 
got from school.” 


The Outcomes Examined 


The following outcomes have 
been evident: 
1. A real Christmas spirit. 
2. More interest in the sale of 
Tuberculosis Seals. 
3. A greater knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Bible. 
4. Interest and experience in 
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planning devotional pro- 
grams. 

5. A decided interest in church 
attendance. Now, the pupils 
check their attendance each 
Monday and compare the rec- 
ords of the two groups. 

6. Further reading on religious 
art and history. 

7. A deeper sense of one’s re- 
sponsibility for his own char- 
acter building. 

8. A _ better attendance record 
with the number of tardies 
reduced because students 
wanted to be present for the 
morning devotional period. 

9. A closer relationship between 
the two sections. 

10. This unit helped more than 
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any work we have done to 
show the boys and girls that 
we can learn without depend- 
ing wholly upon textbooks. 

11. Many of the parents expressed 
interest in the work at the 
time, and have praised it 
since. In answer to letters 
which went to parents at 
mid-term, several very favor- 
able comments came to us 
concerning the unit on char- 
acter and religion. 

I should like to close this story 
with another quotation from a 
pupil’s paper because it expresses 
the sentiment of teachers as well as 
pupils—‘‘I wouldn’t take anything 
for what I learned in this unit, and 
we had fun all the way”. 


in the Curriculum 


Teacher of Social Studies, High School, Clifton Forge 


URING the summer of 
1940, it was my good for- 
tune to attend a secondary 

school workshop which was con- 
ducted by one of our State teach- 
ers’ colleges. A feature of the 
workshop was a demonstration 
class in the local high school. It 
was composed of pupils selected 
from the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade levels. 

The broad social problem with 
which the class was concerned was 
that of Religion. Some of the stu- 
dents were working alone on some 
of the phases of the problem and 
some were working in committees 
on acommon problem. It was not 
difficult for the observer to know 
what was being studied, for the 
blackboard and bulletin board con- 
tained drawings, pictures, and po- 
ems which illustrated the problem. 

Since the workshop lasted only 
two weeks, it was impossible for 
observers to see the completion of 
the problem. We did, however, see 
several of the smaller problems fin- 
ished and reported upon. One day 
we met in the high school music 
room to hear the report of a group 
who had studied the method of re- 
ligious expression in music. This 
turned out to be a hymn apprecia- 
tion period. I was impressed with 
the cooperation of the group, es- 
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pecially when they entered into the 
singing of the hymns. These high 
school students sang and seemed to 
enjoy it even though the class was 
meeting about eight o'clock in the 
morning. 


Religion in Architecture 


Another report I enjoyed was 
that of a group of boys who had 
been studying the way architecture 
expresses religious feeling. They 
had gone to the references and to 
some of the teachers in the college 
for help in identifying examples of 
various types of architecture in the 
city. When they felt that they 
understood their problem, they in- 
vited the members of the class and 
the observation group to accom- 
pany them on a tour of the 
churches in the city. I am sure that 
the students did not learn any more 
than the observation group about 
the meaning of various symbols 
common to so many churches. The 
trip offered an opportunity to teach 
religious toleration because several 
denominations were in the group. 
The students were quiet, reverent, 
and well behaved in each of the 
churches visited. At no time did I 
hear a remark that suggested intol- 
erance. 


On one occasion we listened to 


a panel discussion conducted by 
one of the committees. It was 
based upon a local situation which 
was a common problem, and con- 
sequently it drew comments from 
most of the students. There was 
a nice spirit of cooperation during 
the discussion. Although at times 
there was disagreement, a spirit of 
tolerance and regard for the rights 
of others persisted. Those of us 
who observed were surprised to see 
how well the group sensed their 
needs and the extent of their ef- 
forts in working out a common so- 
lution. 

These experiences planned and 
carried out by high school students 
convinced us that it is possible to 
help students develop attitudes of 
tolerance, fair play, cooperation, 
and appreciation. 

During the afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions of the workshop, we 
discussed problems which arose 
concerning our observation in the 
high school as well as the prob- 
lems in our own local situations. 
When we left the workshop we 
felt that there was no question as 
to whether the Virginia program 
would work. We had seen it in 
action. I think that many of us 
gained the self-confidence needed 
to use the problem approach with 
our own school groups. 
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Some Audio-Visual Aids 


E must be careful not to 
confuse the use of audio- 
visual aids with the en- 


tertainment of pupils. We must 
understand that they are not meant 
to substitute for oral or written 
methods of gaining knowledge nor 
to eliminate either work or 
thought. They should supple- 
ment, enrich, and provide visual 
experiences beyond the concept of 
words. They should save time in 
learning, increase the pupil’s un- 
derstanding by relating experiences 
to life and by developing the cor- 
rect initial concepts. 

There are some sources of visual 
materials which are new and 
should be of interest to science 
teachers. A recent book, Modern 
Methods and Materials for T each- 
ing Sctence, by Heiss, Obourn & 
Hoffman, MacMillan Company, 
1940, has an excellent treatment 
of all phases of audio-visual ma- 
terials. It contains one section 
which is a comprehensive and up- 
to-date list of sources of flat pic- 
tures, models, exhibits, charts, 
posters, science films, etc. 

Last year Science Service inaug- 
urated a new service known as 
Things of Science which fits in 
nicely with the audio-visual work. 
Dr. Harry A. Carpenter, Science 
Specialist of the Rochester schools, 
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HUBERT J. DAVIS 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg 


Rochester, N. Y., has recently pre- 
pared forty lessons in science on 
phonograph recordings which are 
now available. He also is conduct- 
ing a science school of the air 
which may be heard on the better 
radio receiving sets. Current Set- 
ence (weekly publication of the 
American Education Press) carries 
a complete schedule of the science 
radio programs throughout the 
school year. Science News Letter 
also carries a weekly schedule of 
the science topics on the air. 


Careful Selection Necessary 


Whatever the aid, it should be 
carefully selected on the basis of 
its contribution to the learning 
process. This is especially true of 
moving picture films due to the 
pupil’s previous association of 
moving pictures with recreation. 
A temporary selection of the film 
should be made on the basis of re- 
views and evaluations available. 
Then the picture should be re- 
viewed by the teacher to determine 
its appropriateness for the particu- 
lar learning ‘situation as judged by 
definite objectives which have been 
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| PHoroc- 


set up in advance. The class group 
should have been prepared for its 
showing. After the teacher has re- 
viewed it, before the pupils see it, 
specific things should be pointed 
out for them to look for. It should 
not be just shown, but studied, 
and shown over and over if neces- 
sary to clinch some principle or 
clear up some misconception. 

Excellent evaluations have been 
worked out for the several hun- 
dred films of the State Department 
of Education which are now ready 
to be distributed through its five 
distribution centers. Such guides, 
however, are not available for an 
equally large number of good in- 
dustrial and commercial films, 
many of which are obtainable for 
transportation charges. 

A few of these films have too 
much advertising matter in them. 
Some are adapted to adult groups 
but over the heads of high school 
pupils. Some are pointless and 
have no particular lesson to teach. 

A review and evaluation of some 
of these films seemed to be an ex- 
cellent problem for the author and 
a group of science teachers at the 
William and Mary workshop this 
summer. The results of this study, 
reporting evaluations of the better 
films reviewed, are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


TEACHING OBJECTIVES 


Poor 


Conservation of soil and water. Using 
science in a big job. 


Importance of early steps in soil con- 
servation. 


Construction of diesel. Comparison 
with gasoline motor. Chief uses. 


| Uses of fibers to make binder’s twine. 


Conservation through Government aid. 
Work of CCC. Natural beauties. 


Conservation in national parks. Con- 
serving wildlife in parks. 
Need of conserving wildlife. Improved 
| methods used. Applying biology. 








Need and method conserving wildlife. 
Use of instincts to travel southward . 
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International Harvester Company, 180 N i. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

’1Department of Interior, Division of Information, ey eg Section, Washington, D. C 
treet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘General Electric Company, 1405 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

‘Electric Arc, Inc., Russell C. Holsag, 5513 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Tennessee Valley "Authority, Union Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
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X How alloys made by science are used in 
industry. 

a ...| Study of electricity, transportation, gas- 
oline, structure of motors. 

X Effects af CO. " Diieniades = CO. Dan- 
gers from it. First aid measures. 

X }...| Dev elopment of abrasive industry. 
Necessity in mode rn civilization. 

X Maserials and | apparatus used, 

X | Giestinne that there is no magic in 
science. 

X | Effects of cold on molecular motion. 
Understanding of compression and 
cooling. 

X Source of the metal, smelting, science 
used in obtaining and refining 3 COp per. 

X ..| Use of electricity in welding. "Relat mn 

| of heat to molecular structure. 

X Sclitine in construction work. Con- 
servation and flood control 

X ay cement is made. How it is used 
Relationship of chemist to industry 

X How explosives are nade. ‘ie ex 
plosions occur. 

X Met hods of paper making. Use of 
sciences in making paper. 

X .| Theory of light. Mechz ye of the eye 

| Manufacture of optical glass 
X |...| Uses of chemicals in killing rats. How 
they live and thrive. How man 
combats this pest. 
X Rid Pointless, no particular lesson. Shows 
| . 
|} the Niagara Falls. 

4 What birds to conten. How they de 
stroy. How take care of young. 

OF | Kinds ry ‘shell fish. Methods fishing, 
propagating, and protection. 

X .| Farm*animals home life. Care and use 
of domestic animals. 

X Characteristics of bacteria. Laboratory 
techniques in prepat ing slides. 

x Importance of = ngs. Acti yn of dia 
phragm. Lung structure and func 
tion. 

X ae. to raise and mar ket vegetables. 
Greenhouse techniques. Refrigera 
tion. 

X Complete cycle. Importance of nitrogen 


as a fertilizer. 


7Alpha Cement Company, Easton, Pa. 

SHercules Powder Company, 900 Market Street, Wilmington, De! 
*Hammermil! Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y 

1tNew York Central Lines, New York, 

'’8tate Department of Education, Richmond, Va 
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Secondary Schools Must Change or Die 


ANY people believe there 
M has been a revolution 

in Virginia Secondary 
Schools during the past ten years. 
What they have seen is not a revo- 
lution. At present, one cannot say 
whether it is the first stirring for 
an awakening or the death rattle 
of a dying institution. Time alone 
will tell. If our educational lead- 
ers will stir themselves, they may 
be able to retain secondary educa- 
tion in their control and lead it in 
the direction to meet the needs of 
youth. 

Regardless of which nation loses 
the war, there is going to be a 
world depression far greater than 
we have ever seen before. Many 
more people will be fighting for 
food, clothing, and shelter. Prices 
will go higher with resultant low- 
ering of the standard of living for 
many more people. That means a 
greater number of people will have 
to start with available raw materi- 
als in their community and con- 
vert them into food, clothing, and 
shelter. But how can youths do 
this, if they have never been taught 
to do it? We must teach more 
people how to live by the use of 
their hands. 

Why has so much public sup- 
port been given to CCC and 
NYA? Federal support to these 
institutions is making possible a 
parallel educational system under 
Federal control. But the important 
thing about these institutions is 
that they are providing in one way 
or another food, clothing, and 
shelter, as well as teaching some 
manual skills. Good food and 
health services are provided by the 
CCC. Such service needs to be ex- 
tended to all youths. Both CCC 
and NYA provide work experi- 
ences for boys and girls. 

Let secondary education take a 
page from European Youth Organ- 


izations and our own CCC and 
NYA. 


Learning to Work 
We should take our boys and 
girls entering high school and teach 
them to work with their hands. 
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C. W. MILLER 
Principal, Pearisburg High School 


Every girl should start with Home 
Economics. The entire lunch serv- 
ice of the school should be pro- 
vided not by WPA or NYA 
but by the boys and girls of the 
school. 

We have to clean our homes. 
Most of the cleaning of our com- 
prehensive high schools should be 
done by the students. They make 
the buildings dirty. They should 
learn to clean them. Some parents 
will say they do not send their 
girls to school to wash windows 
but many more of our girls need to 
learn how and to wash windows. 
Boys and girls both need to wash 
the furniture, dry, polish and wax 
it at regular intervals. 

Proper cleaning methods learned 
in school will carry over into the 
home. Much practical science may 
be learned when the cleaning ma- 
terials used in the school are also 
made by the children. 

Barber shops and beauty parlors 
do a thriving business today. Yet 
how many long-haired boys and 
straight-haired girls do we have in 
our classrooms? There is room in 
every high school for at least one 
barber, one beauty operator, and 
one bootblack, to say nothing of 
a practical nurse and assistant li- 
brarians. 


Much clothing is made in 
homes. More will probably be 
made in the next few years. We 
have WPA sewing rooms. More 

° FS 

of our girls should be taught to 
sew. Every high school should 
have its s¢wing room where the 
girls would make not only cloth- 
ing for themselves and their fami- 
lies but for the Red Cross and 
other social agencies. 

As the older girls become more 
proficient in clothing work, they 
would become the group leaders 
and direct the younger girls just 
entering the projects. 

What do CCC boys do? Noth- 
ing which cannot be done by the 
older boys in our high schools. The 
NYA boys build shops and then 
learn trades in those shops. The 
same boys on the same school 


campus can do the same thing, will 
have to do the same thing or see 
the secondary school die. 


Utilize Native Materials 

Our boys and girls must learn to 
make things with their hands in 
the school and from native mate- 
rials. Surveys need to be made to 
find what materials are available. 
Home and community crafts are 
needed to convert these materials 
into consumer goods. This con- 
version may be seasonal or year 
round. What is needed in the 
school and in the home by stu- 
dents could be used and any sur- 
plus sold at the roadside stand, 
which could be built by the boys 
and operated by the students. 
Fancy work, preserves, school 
canned food, leather, metal, wood 
and clay products are a few of the 
articles which could be made, used, 
or sold. 

Nothing has been said about 
academic training. Little need be 
said. About 20 per cent of the 
student body will become the 
group leaders in the above training 
program. As such, they will learn 
much which will prepare them for 
college. In the fifth and sixth years 
of high school these students will 
be given intensive courses in math- 
ematics and other so-called college 
preparatory courses. 

Of course the schools should 
operate on a twelve-month basis. 
Much canning, preserving, etc. 
could be done then. School camps 
must be established for health 
building as well as work instruc- 
tion. City children would go to 
the school camps during the sum- 
mer. They might alternate camp 
life with shop instruction or work. 

If we will only stop and ana- 
lyze our life processes, we will see 
that we must teach our youth how 
to live better as well as how to 
live. 

What kind of a future will we 
have? We need not worry. We 
will have so much fun and be so 
busy in the present that the future 
will be safe. No doubt it will be 
better than the past. 
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Why Creative Work in Grammar Grades? 


REATIVE work in the up- 
( per grammar grades should 
not be confined to the art 
department. Every officer, every 
teacher of this particular level must 
be made to feel the need of creative 
work throughout this level of the 
curriculum. Then will they see 
how important it is that art per- 
meate the teaching program. 

For many, creative work and 
construction work are synonymous 
terms. It is well to remember, 
however, that creative work is a 
much broader term, embracing 
construction work and much more. 

Creative work, in the true sense, 
is that which is produced through 
an attitude of experimentation, ex- 
ploration, invention, investigation, 
and the like. It is the result of 
originality and of initiative. To 
these should be added perseverance, 
for if perseverance be lacking, there 
is no fruition. 

Man is born that he may create. 
Every normal individual has with- 
in him some creative ability. The 
unhappy people of the world are 
those in whom this ability has 
never been awakened, or who have 
never learned how to put it to 
work. Every well-established san- 
atorium, whether for mental or 
physical afflictions, has facilities for 
occupational therapy, trying thus 
to supply a direct need of their pa- 
tients. No greater crime can be 
committed against any child than 
to fail to give him an opportunity 


to discover within himself this lat- 


ent creative ability. 

We are living in the so-called 
machine age. Machines are doing 
more and more of the things which 
the hands of men have done in the 
past. Machines will continue to do 
these things, however, only so long 
as there are men who can create 
finer and greater things for ma- 
chines to do. The man who can 
create will never lack for employ- 
ment. Therefore, the finest thing 
that anyone can do for the boys 
and girls of today is to discover, 
arouse, and to strengthen every 
iota of creative ability they may 
possess. 
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STELLA E. WIDER 
Lynchburg 


A Time for Creative Awakening 

The time for this awakening is 
in the upper grammar grades, 
which means, in general, just prior 
to the transition from the ele- 
mentary school and the beginning 
years of the junior high school, 
around the sixth and seventh years 
of school life. 

Boys and girls of this age are 
beginning to be conscious of their 
powers of creation. In the primary 
grades they have created uncon- 
sciously and have not been critical 
of results. Pupils in the upper 
grades are no longer satisfied with 
the results of their efforts unless 
they measure up to an adult stand- 
ard. Hence they tend to develop 
inferiority complexes, to under- 
value their own work. Often a 
child may be sensitive to the fact 
that he cannot do what his class- 
mates are doing along some specific 
line. In reality he may have far 
more ability than the average. 

How all-wise must the teacher 
of these pupils be. It is she who 
can preserve for them their most 
precious of possessions. It is she, 
who by her attitude, can encour- 
age these youngsters to further ef- 
fort. She must be able to give 
them the techniques, the skills, 
which they are anxious to acquire, 
in order that they may measure up 
to the standards they have set up 
for themselves. The encouragement 
of the most feeble of efforts causes 
them to delve into things, and to 
expand. 

They must be given plenty of 
material with which to experi- 
ment. One little nine by twelve 
inch paper, when a child knows 
that it is all that he can expect to 
have, can be most stultifying. He 
must have plenty of room, too, 
in which to carry out his ideas. 
Crowded, cramped quarters are 
discouraging to a child when his 
mighty effort can be brought to 
naught by the propinquity of care- 
less classmates. His zeal fades with 
the disaster. 

An abundance of the right kind 
of illustrative material is essential 
at this time for the establishment 


of background. Adults seek back- 
ground for their work, continu- 
ously. The child needs even more 
of such help, for his store is obvi- 
ously inadequate. This is the psy- 
chological time to lead pupils to be 
selective in using such material. 


Wise Guidance Needed 

More than anything else, the 
child must have freedom to follow 
his own inclinations, if he is to 
create. Guidance is important in 
the fostering of creative efforts. 
The amount of guidance depends 
upon the characteristics of the in- 
dividual child. In so far as possi- 
ble guidance should be given di- 
rectly only when sought by the 
child, yet care must be taken that 
the mentally lazy one does not 
abuse this privilege. Many a 
teacher guides her pupils so pains- 
takingly that they become little 
manikins after her own pattern. 
That kind of guidance, although 
given with the best of intentions, 
frequently sounds the death knell 
for any real creative work. 

Pupils may be guided toward 
creative work by seeing the work 
of other children. Frequently they 
receive inspiration from viewing 
similar types of work done by ex- 
perts. Visits to galleries and mu- 
seums, especially if with a specific 
purpose, lead pupils to greater ef- 
forts. Moving pictures and radio 
talks help when suited to the men- 
tal age of the group. 

As has been said, there must be 
techniques for the child who seeks 
techniques. Here, again, our most 
painstaking teachers often err. The 
technique of a talented child may 
be practically destroyed through 
his being obliged to conform to a 
style which the teacher demands 
from the class as a whole. 


Appraising Growth 

How can we determine that we 
are accomplishing our aims in this 
creative work? Are the pupils 
growing in creative ability? This 
is best considered from an indi- 
vidual standpoint. If the pupil is 
increasing in his ability to carry on 
without personal guidance, surely 
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that is a recognizable indication of 
growth. His increased power to 
see significantly, not imitatively, 
shows increased preparation. If the 
child shows increased appreciation 
of his own work, of the work of 
those about him, of the masters, 
he is truly advancing. The all- 
wise teacher has done much if she 
has taught her pupils to criticise 
intelligently. (Criticism must not 
be confused with faultfinding. ) 

Certain social attitudes are ac- 
quired through friendly criticism— 
tolerance, helpfulness, good com- 
radship. These attitudes can bring 
joy to any classroom. 

Just what are the specific re- 
sults that we can expect from crea- 
tive work in the upper grammar 
grades? We can expect an intelli- 
gent exercise of the creative im- 
pulses. It has been well said that 
the prime factor in the culture of 


any people is the intelligent use of ' 


creative impulses. We can expect 
independent thinking. We can ex- 
pect the establishment of high life 
aims, with a determination to con- 
tinue to create either for a life 
work or for a worthy use of 
leisure. We can promote joy in the 
work and in the contacts made. 
The influence of creative work 
in these grades is felt far beyond 
the art classes. Progressive teachers 
of junior high and of senior high 
levels are continuously calling upon 
their students to do things that in- 
volve art work, largely creative 
work, that they may arouse interest 
in their particular subjects, no mat- 
ter what the subject being taught 
may be. Many of these teachers are 
unable to direct this work which 
they seek from their pupils and 
frankly admit it. The results are 
that either mediocre work is ac- 
cepted, satisfying to neither student 
nor teacher, or the already over- 
burdened art director is called upon 
to carry on. These teachers can ac- 
-complish much more when their 
students have been given the right 
kind of training in their preceding 
years. Much time also can be saved 
for other things in the schools of 
higher learning when students have 
learned something of creative work. 


Who can say how much may 
have been lost to the world 
through the failure to discover, 
arouse, and strengthen latent crea- 
tive ability in the awakening years 
of the upper grammar grades? 
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Annual SCA State Convention 


JosEPH B. VAN PELT 
Program Chairman 


ICHMOND has been se- 
R lected as the convention city 

for the annual State meet- 
ing of the Student Cooperative As- 
sociations on November 7 and 8. 
The John Marshall Hotel will be 
headquarters for all sessions of this 
meeting. 

Representatives from high 
schools of every section of Virginia 
will be in attendance for the two 
days. All the meetings will be 
under the leadership of students 
and the participants on the pro- 
gram will be SCA members from 
the various high schools. Adult 
sponsors and the teachers are to act 
only in an advisory capacity. 

All SCA delegates who desire 
reservations in Richmond homes 
for Friday night, November 7, 
will notify Mrs. Frank Brown, 
SCA representative of Richmond 
City Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, who is chairman of 
local arrangements, on blanks 
which will be furnished by the 
Cooperative Education Association. 
All high school principals and 
sponsors are urged to fill in and 
return these forms at the earliest 
convenience. 

Nelson Sutton, Jr., of West 
Point High School, is State SCA 
chairman and will preside at each 
session of the convention. Thelma 
B. Keens of Westhampton High 
School is publicity chairman. 

The general theme for the pro- 
gram will be ‘Developing Loyal- 
ties, Knowledge, and Discipline as 
Essential Factors for the Defense 
of Democracy.’’ Friday from 2:00 
to 4:00 P. M. there will be a very 
important business session. This 
session will be divided into two 
groups, the SCA state, district, 
county or city officers and delegates 
meeting in the Monroe Room, and 
the faculty sponsors, principals and 
teachers meeting in the Washing- 
ton Room with George H. Moody 
presiding. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the program will be the banquet 
and dance Friday evening in the 


roof garden from 7:00 to 11:00. 
Mr. Dabney Lancaster, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will 
make the banquet address, and a 
prominent Richmond orchestra is 
to furnish the music for the dance. 

There will be a meeting of the 
State SCA Advisory Committee in 
the Monroe Room immediately 
following the banquet with H. I. 
Willett, State chairman, presiding. 

The Saturday morning program 
in the Virginia Room (audito- 
rium) will start promptly at 9:30 
and will include addresses by pu- 
pils, using phases of the general 
theme as their subjects. Music for 
the program will be furnished by 
Richmond City schools. The after- 
noon session at 1:00 will provide 
for five group discussions consid- 
ering the factors essential to the de- 
fense of democracy. At the closing 
general assembly at 2:15 the secre- 
taries of these various groups will 
report the findings of their respec- 
tive discussions. 

Upon the adjournment of the 
convention at 3:00 P. M., a two- 
hour sightseeing tour of Richmond 
has been arranged with the Vir- 
ginia Tours, Inc., with guide serv- 
ice at the moderate cost of $1.00 
for all who wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to see in- 
teresting places of the State capital. 


The program is being planned 
to the end that all student organi- 
zations may come to have a real 
appreciation for and an_ under- 
standing of American Democracy 
as a desirable ‘‘way of life,’’ that 
they recognize in this ‘‘way of 
life’’ a definite responsibility as an 
individual and as members of 
groups, and that they understand 
the factors necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the heritage bequeathed 
to them by Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lee, and Wilson. 

We believe the problems to be 
discussed at this convention to be 
of such a vital nature as to justify 
the most remote school making 
every effort to be represented at 
this State Convention. 
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The School Librarian 


and 


The Audio-Visual Program 


THELMA KIDD 
Bedford 


ECAUSE the audio-visual 
B program represents a rela- 

tively new field in education, 
it offers a distinct challenge to Vir- 
ginia school administrators and 
teachers. The final success of this 
endeavor will largely depend upon 
the extent to which they capitalize 
upon their mistakes, errors and 
mis-emphases, and upon the intel- 
ligent criticism with which they 
judge their efforts. 

In any school system, whether 
large or small, the character of ad- 
ministrative problems for this pro- 
gram are similar, requiring for best 
results a director to head the drive. 
In any but the very large school 
where there might be a full-time 
director of audio-visual education, 
this duty would probably be as- 
signed to the librarian (possibly 
teacher-librarian) whose duties 
would fall under the four heads 
which are discussed in this article. 

Each of these processes is im- 
portant in dealing with all types 
of audio-visual materials, but em- 
phasis is given here to those with 
which the schoods are least fa- 
miliar, such as motion pictures, 
still pictures, or projectors. Other 
materials include maps, charts, flat 
pictures, posters, objects, speci- 
mens, models, and radios. 


Selecting Materials 

In answer to the question, What 
is the minimum equipment neces- 
sary for meaningful instruction in 
our schools?, the colleges and uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania have sug- 
gested the following list, which 
might serve as a goal toward which 
to strive: 

1. Modern blackboard and mod- 
ern bulletin board. 

2. Modern filing case and the 
materials necessary for cutting, 
mounting, and filing flats, 
sketches, graphs, etc. 

3. Budget provisions for con- 
ducting school journeys in 
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both elementary and secondary 
school subjects. 

4. A collection of: 
Stereographs, typical of the 
different subjects and at 
least six stereoscopes. 

Some mounted flats for use 
in each elementary and sec- 
ondary school subject. 
Lantern slides—plain and 
colored—sufficient for in- 
tensive study needs in each 
subject. 

Supply of 16mm. motion 
picture films—typical of 
the various school subjects 
(may be borrowed or 
rented ). 

Supply of film strip for the 
subjects they especially en- 
rich. 

5. The following standard pro- 

jectors: 
Glass slide, with film strip 
and film slide attachments. 
16mm. motion picture. 
Opaque. 

6. A complete splicing outfit for 

repairing 16mm. films. 

A slide-making outfit. 

Standard cameras. 

A good screen. 

A collection of object-speci- 

men-model materials for use 

in the various school subjects. 

The director should know the 
criteria of evaluating equipment so 
that he will recommend the pur- 
chase of only materials of the best 
quality. He might ask himself, 

Will this article be used extensively 

enough to justify the cost? and 

From tests (both subjective and 

objective) given to the pupils, does 

this piece of equipment justify its 
presence in the school collection? 
The teachers in the school 
should have a major role in the 
selection of slides, films, pictures, 
and other materials. It is helpful to 
have an Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee composed of members of 
the faculty representing as wide a 
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range of interests as possible. It 
would be the duty of this commit- 
tee to develop policies, arrange the 
budget, and to provide opportu- 
nities for teacher training, evaluate 
materials, demonstrations, and va- 
rious other activities. 


Securing Materials 

In order to have available the 
necessary funds with which to fi- 
nance an audio-visual program, it 
is often necessary to ‘‘sell’’ the pro- 
gram to the administrative staff of 
the school, to the commynity, and 
to the public. For the principal 
and other officials to observe in 
schools which are enthusiastic and 
successful in administering such a 
program will sometimes open their 
eyes to the advantages. The par- 
ents can be acquainted with the 
possibilities at P. T. A. meetings, 
clubs, and visiting days at school. 

It is necessary to have a knowl- 
edge of the sources of materials and 
the most reliable companies han- 
dling them, since the reliability of 
the firm is a major factor when 
buying. The following publica- 
tions will prove valuable in ob- 
taining information about visual 


materials, their developments, and 


sources: 

1. 1001 Blue-Book of Non-The- 
atrical Films. Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chi- 
cago. (75c.) 

2. Educational Screen. Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of 
the N. E. A. ($2.00 per 
year. ) 

3. Visual Review. Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Free. ) 

In all cases, the teacher-librarian 
or librarian should familiarize her- 
self with the films available from 
the regional film libraries spon- 
sored by the Virginia State De- 
partment of Education. The state 
film catalogue should be filed for 
ready reference. 


Filing and Housing 

Oftentimes an unused room may 
be remodeled so that it can be used 
for storing equipment and mate- 
rials. It is sometimes better to 
have the class come to the equip- 
ment rather than carry the equip- 
ment to them. 

All available materials should 
be centralized through the coopera- 
tion of all the teachers. In the case 
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of flat pictures and graphic mate- 
rials, the vertical file will be used. 
Objects, models and specimens, if 
not stored in a display area, may 
be kept in boxes and stored on 
shelves. Slides are kept in boxes 
with the name stamped on each 
box and also on each slide. Strip 
film and movie reels, in their metal 
containers, are stored in drawers 
or cabinets. All this material 
should be catalogued so as to be 
easily accessible. 


Distribution and Repair 
This is probably the most im- 


portant function of the librarian- 
director, since the success of this 
entire program depends upon the 
teacher having at hand the right 
material at the right time. If the 
desired material is to be rented, 
much more forethought and effort 
must be spent, since rented mate- 
rials require more forms and blanks 
than school-owned ones. Four of 
the necessary forms are: 


1. Instructor's requisition with 
space for names of units, material 
desired, and approximate time it 
can be used. 





2. Order blank, containing date 
and materials desired with their 
titles. 

3. Master chart with above in- 
formation and prices for each aid. 

4. Weekly schedule showing 
materials being used each day and 
each period, with name of instruc- 
tor and rooms in which they are 
being used. 

Forms for the evaluation of dif- 
ferent pictures, slides, etc. by in- 
dividual teachers will be useful, es- 
pecially if the program is new in 
the school. 


Elementary Principals’ Association Active in Fairfax 


strong and active elementary 

principals’ association. In the 
past two years, since it adopted 
the present constitution, it has 
accomplished several outstanding 
goals. Some of the most signifi- 
cant are as follows: 

1. Through the work of the Su- 
pervisory Committee principals 
have been relieved of half-day 
teaching in seven of the larger 
schools, a relief teacher work- 
ing in two schools half day 
each, thus greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the individual 
plants. : 

2. Principals have attained a defi- 
nite salary scale based on train- 
ing, experience, and size of 
school. Cooperation of the en- 
tire group was gained toward 
this end, those who had already 
secured higher salaries working 
on the salary committee as ear- 
nestly as the others. Letters 
were written to neighboring 
sections asking about their sal- 
ary scales, hours the principal 
had outside his classroom, and 
office help granted principal. 
From these replies and from 
state reports, information from 
the Research Department of the 
N.E.A., and local data, a book- 
let was compiled containing 
facts learned. A suggested sal- 
ary scale was presented to the 
Elementary Principals’ Com- 
mittee of the school board who 
in turn brought it before the 
school board for consideration. 

3. The Co-ordinating Committee 
has set up a three-year plan 


P sons 3 County has a very 


ETHEL G. SIMS 
President 1939-40, 1940-41 


with objectives stated, the chair- 
man of this committee being 
the member of the association 
who confers with the school 
board at various times and pre- 
sents the association's problems. 
The Elementary Principals’ 
Committee of the board has 
been most cooperative and 
helpful at all times, working 
wholeheartedly to see the view- 
point of the association, and, 
in turn, helping our group to 
see that of the board. 

4. The Community Relationship 
Committee has worked toward 
selling the schools to the com- 
munity, setting up definite goals 
and, in conjunction with the 
Fairfax County Teachers’ As- 


sociation, starting a paper, 
‘“Edufax’’, which contains im- 
portant information and out- 


lines of various activities car- 
ried on by our schools and is 
issued several times during the 
school year. 

5. The Education Committee 
keeps us alert as to procedures 
and professional ethics as well 
as helping solve problems re- 
garding educational practices 
which arise during the school 
year. 

6. Special temporary committees 
are formed to discuss and help 
work out plans to aid in certain 
county-wide problems arising 
regarding busses, attendance, 
and other necessary matters. 


7. Consultants from the National 
Education Association and 
from the National Department 
of Elementary Principals have 
been most helpful in meeting 
with us on several occasions 
and in furnishing materials and 
suggestions for solving prob- 
lems. 

The various standing commit- 
tees set up their objectives in the 
fall and are given one meeting 
per year for presenting their de- 
tailed plans. Outstanding speakers 
who are authorities along these 
lines often are present. Group dis- 
cussion modifies or adds to the 
plans. 

The elementary supervisors at- 
tend all meetings and have always 
supported every step taken by the 
association. It has been through 
their help that much of the asso- 
ciation’s work has been accom- 
plished. 

In 1939-40, the committee in 
charge of the program also had 
charge of the social hour which 
followed the business session, with 
all meetings held at a central point. 
In 1940-41, this plan was modi- 
fied by various schools inviting the 
association to meet with them, in 
which case the faculty of the school 
visited took charge of the social 
hour. 

A spirit of fellowship and un- 
derstanding has resulted from these 
meetings that could not have been 
obtained otherwise. Petty rival- 
ries, lack of understanding as to 
many school policies and problems 
which would have remained un- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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T the beginning of the last 
school year, Mr. Johnston, 
the seventh grade teacher, 

and Miss Lynn, the high school 
home economics teacher, got to- 
gether with the idea of making 
a sound functional program of 
home economics for the seventh 
grade at Occoquan District High 
School in Prince William County. 
This grade had had a taste of 
home economics the previous year, 
and both boys and girls wanted 
more. With the suggestions of the 
children and the two teachers, a 
program that can be called success- 
ful was built. 

Because of a crowded schedule, 
the home economics teacher could 
meet the group only twice a week 
for a fifty-minute period. 

At the first meeting of the class, 
plans were discussed for the year’s 
work. To get in the new kitchen 
and really cook was the primary 
object of the main portion of the 
group. But cleanliness is a big part 
of cooking, so the whole class 
found it necessary to have aprons. 
It was found that aprons could 
be made for approximately eight 
cents apiece from unbleached mus- 
lin and it was decided to appro- 
priate the money from the room 
treasury. Each person then made 
an apron using his or her own 
ideas as to patterns and decora- 
tions. This provided valuable ex- 
perience with needle and sewing 
machine. 


Health and Homemaking 
Combined 
As it was discovered at this 
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Homemaking in the Seventh Grade 


MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON and JANE LYNN 


point that health studies and home 
economics work paralleled each 
other the two lessons were com- 
bined in a study of nutrition and 
foods. Calories were counted and 
diets balanced and the pupils 
learned in amazement that foods 
are made of gases, such as hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and the same 
thing that coal is made of—car- 
bon. The paraphernalia of the sci- 
ence laboratory was borrowed and 
these gases were produced and their 
properties studied in a series of 
experiments. The children also 
learned, through experiments, how 
to test for classes of foods, such as 
carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. 


«With such an insight into what 
foods really are, the cooking was 
started. The class was divided into 
eight groups, two groups cooking 
each day. This made it possible 
for each one in the class of twenty- 
eight to cook once in every two 
weeks. A list of foods was made 
from which to choose, including 
quick breads, egg dishes, salads, 
potato dishes, cakes, candies, and 
pies. Each group cooked some- 
thing from each group of foods 
during the year so that no group 
could spend all the time on one 
thing. Obviously, no small part 
of the enjoyment was derived from 
eating the things that were cooked. 


On days when their group was 
not cooking, the children worked 
on their cooking plans for the next 
time. They selected and copied 
their recipe from the library, made 
a list of groceries to be brought, 
and decided who was to bring each 





item. The girls also worked on 
grooming and sewing projects. In 
the course of their study of groom- 
ing, the girls were able to reach 
conclusions about such items as 
hair arrangement; care of nails, 
skin, and feet; and how to wear 
and keep clothes looking neat 
and attractive. Other girls, who 
worked on sewing projects, made 
such items as blouses, skirts, and 
even whole dresses during the year. 
During this time, the boys made 
a detailed study of first aid, includ- 
ing how to tie a variety of band- 
ages, treat wounds, apply tourni- 
quets, know pressure points, give 
artificial respiration, treat snake 
bites; most were able to qualify at 
the end of the course for the Boy 
Scout’s First Aid merit badge. 
As a climax of the year’s work, 
the boys got together, cooked and 
served a complete cold luncheon 
for the girls. Much was learned 
at this time about manners, table- 
setting, and quantity cookery 
which the girls profited by when 
they, in turn, served the boys a 
hot luncheon, including creamed 
chipped beef, mashed potatoes, 
peas, spoonbread, lemonade, and 
fruit jello with whipped cream. 


Results of the Course 


As a result of the seventh grade’s 
work in the homemaking depart- 
ment, these children will carry into 
their homes and into high school 
a real interest in home economics 
activities. They will also carry 
with them much knowledge of the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Ungraded Group Promotes Adjustment 


ANNA C. STUMP 


Teacher, Mount Vernon School, Alexandria 


OUNT Vernon School, in 
M Alexandria, Virginia, with 

an enrollment of approxi- 
mately one thousand children, has 
been faced with the problem of 
providing a program that will 
more adequately meet the needs of 
children who are not able to ad- 
just themselves in regular class- 
rooms. For the past three years 
the school has met this need py the 
organization of an ungraded group 
of children. 

Those placed in the group are 
children with problems that are of 
such a nature that they need special 
study and special treatment. Some 
of the children are socially unad- 
justed. Some have attended school 
irregularly and are very much over- 
aged. Some have physical handi- 
caps that need special attention. 
On the whole, they are children 
who have been misfits in regular 
classrooms and who need special 
attention in a very special way. 
Last year the class was made up 
entirely of boys from grades three 
through seven, with ages ranging 
from twelve to seventeen years. 
The children are placed in the 
group upon the recommendation 
of the principal and of teachers 
who know them quite intimately, 
after conferences have been held 
with parents and their consent se- 
cured, 


Experimental Program 

The programs of work carried 
on by the classes since their begin- 
ning have been largely experimen- 
tal. They have varied with the 
needs and interests of the classes. 
In the regular classes the children 
had not experienced the satisfac- 
tion of achievement to any great 
extent. They had, therefore, be- 
come discouraged and dissatisfied 
and quite naturally were causing 
the school much concern. It was 
very evident from the outset that 
the program had to include many 
types of work in order that all the 
children might feel the sense of se- 
curity and satisfaction that comes 
from successful achievement. 

It is believed that the work with 
the ungraded group last year was 
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the most successful yet. The boys 
were busy, happy, and a very im- 
portant part of the school. 


Special Responsibilities 

In addition to the regular work 
carried on in their classroom, they 
assumed responsibility for routine 
matters around the school, such as, 
filling book orders for teachers 
from the book room, marking off 
the athletic field for physical edu- 
cation classes, and delivering milk 
to classrooms. The arrangement 
and decoration of the stage and 
auditorium for special entertain- 


ments, presented by the school, 
were turned over to them to 
handle. 


A recent project of the school, 
the furnishing of a small reception 
hall at the entrance to one of the 
buildings, was largely the work 
of the boys. They put up fixtures 
and hung the curtains. They laid 
the rug and arranged the furniture. 
They saw to it that it was kept 
clean and in order. 

They converted many unattrac- 
tive, unsightly corners and niches 
in the school into attractive, inter- 
esting places of beauty. The cafe- 
teria was greatly improved by 
changing an unnecessary doorway 
into an attractive display cabinet 
for pottery and plants. An unat- 


tractive window at the end of one 
of the halls was frosted and an 
arrangement of colorful bottles 
transformed the window 
bright, attractive corner. 
The boys in the group who 
were particularly talented in car- 
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The Mount Vernon Ungraded Group 


pentry put celotex in several of 
the classrooms and changed un- 
used blackboards into attractive 
display boards; made and painted 
attractive benches for the halls; 
and built durable tables for their 
own classroom and for other class- 
rooms in the school. 

When plans were made to equip 
a small workshop in the school 
with tools, the principal assigned 
to these boys and the teacher the 
task of selecting the tools. This 
responsibility they accepted and 
carried out with much credit. 

The school makes every effort 
to keep the class from feeling dif- 
ferent from other classes in the 
school. Seven members of the class 
have served on the school patrol. 
One member became captain of the 
patrol. The ‘‘outstanding patrol- 
man of the month” has on several 
occasions been chosen from the 
group. [hey have their own teams 
in physical education and play 
regularly with other groups of chil- 
dren. The mastery of many skills 
by the boys in connection with 
their program has been very evi- 
dent and encouraging. At any 
time during the year, when ad- 
visable, transfers are made to regu- 
lar classes. For each of the past two 
years four of the children were sent 
to high school. However, one of 
the boys promoted to high school 
last year said if he could not con- 
tinue at Mount Vernon School 
with the group, he would stop 
school. 


Changed School Attitudes 

It is believed that the changed 
reactions of the children toward 
school indicate the success of the 
program. William, whose attend- 
ance over a period of years had 
been irregular, often said, “I can’t 
stay home because I just have too 
much to do in school.’’ Calvin, 
whose record had been equally in- 
different, refused an Easter trip to 
his grandmother's because it would 
mean the loss of a day in school. 
Billy, who never had played well 
with other children, served admi- 
rably as captain of the baseball 
team. Oresto, who was backward 
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and timid, became captain of the 
patrol and master carpenter of the 
group. Tommy, who formerly 
boasted of days spent in misbe- 
having, became so completely oc- 
cupied that he had no time for 
mischief. Clyde, who previously 
had been unable to contribute to 
the school, proudly displayed his 
art work in the halls, office, and 
cafeteria. 

These and other cases just as 
interesting confirm our belief that 
the needs of the group were met 
more adequately than ever before. 
The ungraded group started as a 
temporary experiment, but it seems 
to be meeting the needs of unad- 
justed boys in such an admirable 
way that it must now be consid- 
ered a permanent part of the school 
program. 


Elementary Principals 
(Continued from page 60) 


solved have been avoided. The 
Elementary Principals’ Association 
is one of the important forces in 
the educational program of Fair- 
fax County. 


Home Making 


(Continued from page 61) 


fundamental facts and techniques 
in cooking, sewing, grooming, first 
aid, and last, but by no means 
least, a knowledge of how to coop- 
erate for efficiency in a small room 
with a large group. They thus 
have had a valuable experience in 
democratic living and have moved 
toward a more adequate solution 
of their own personal problems. 


The Defense Savings Program 


opening of the Defense Sav- 

ings Bond Program of the 
U. S. Treasury and the turn of 
August, the people of this nation 
have voluntarily invested over a 
billion dollars of their savings in 
the defense of their country. 

More than a third of the billion 
was for the ‘“‘People’s Bond’’, an 
investment designed for the general 
public. Between May 1 and Au- 
gust | the citizens of Virginia put 
$3,970,000 of their savings into 
the ‘“‘People’s Bond’’. This Bond 
is the safest investment left in a 
shaky world. 

Need for the Defense Savings 
Bond Program, as the totalitarian 
shadow lengthens, increases with 
the speed-up in production, the in- 
crease in employment, the rise in 
payrolls at the nation’s factories. 

By this midsummer the output 
of products in the nation’s manu- 
facturing industries reached 161 on 
the Federal Reserve Board index. 
This was about 50 points higher 
than the charts showed for the 
1929 boom. Employment in 
manufacturing industries rose 27 
per cent, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, between last sum- 
mer and this, and increased 56 per 
cent in 18 defense industries. 

All this paints a picture of a na- 
tion gearing up machinery to equip 
and maintain an Army to be ex- 
panded to two and one-half mil- 
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lion men, a two-ocean Navy, and 
to send help to beleaguered de- 
mocracies abroad. 

The bill already mounts over 
50 billion dollars, of which more 
than 30 billions have already been 
awarded in Federal defense con- 
tracts. The present time rate of 
spending is over a billion dollars 
a month. 

The funds, of course, are going 
for battleships and planes, tanks 
and munitions, training camps, 
guns and uniforms, food and medi- 
cal supplies. 

It is well-nigh impossible for 
an ordinary person to grasp the 
full size and complexity of the 
task. We must have new industrial 
plants, new machinery ‘‘to tool 
them up.”’ It took, for instance, 
nine months of driving speed to 
roll the first medium tank off the 
assembly line last April. And that 
was a record. 


A Check on Inflation 

It would be both unwise and 
impossible to meet the whole de- 
fense bill through taxation. It 
would be possible, but unwise, to 
borrow vast sums from banks— 
creating a kind of ‘‘credit infla- 
tion.”’ The Defense Savings Bond 
Program, by enlisting the savings 
of individual wage earners, not 
only avoids the evil of credit infia- 
tion but acts as a positive check on 
price inflation. 


One of the best methods of con- 
trolling the dollar's buying power, 
which is already shrinking, is to 
take out of general circulation 
money which competes with de- 
fense purchases and pushes up 
prices of raw materials. 


Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps, moreover, provide a meas- 
ure of future social security by 
providing us with reserve funds 
for sickness or unemployment. 
Should the school population de- 
crease or the migration of families 
cause dislocation, teachers, in par- 
ticular, will find in their maturing 
Bonds a regular source of income. 


Purchased at regular intervals, 
the Bonds will, in ten years, func- 
tion as a kind of old age pension. 
The ‘People’s Bond,”’ which can 
be bought for $18.75, $37.50, 
$75, $375, or $750, accrues an 
interest at the rate of 2.9 per cent 
and can be cashed any time after 
sixty days, in case of emergency. 

A study of the Defense Savings 
Bond Program reveals clearly why 
the Treasury Department measures 
the success of the program in terms 
of the number of citizens who par- 
ticipate rather than the amount of 
money invested. 


An Instrument of Education 


On the other hand, among the 
school children of this country the 
study of defense savings must be 
regarded primarily as a unique in- 
strument of education. The Treas- 
ury Department is determined that 
no pressure be put on children to 
buy Defense Savings Stamps, for 
it is a sad but inescapable fact that 
in every community there are fam- 
ilies who cannot afford to save 
without endangering the health of 
their children. It is the essence of 
the democratic spirit of this pro- 
gram that no child must be al- 
lowed to feel a social stigma be- 
cause he is unable to buy a Stamp. 


But understanding and loyalty 
are not bought at the post office 
window. These priceless dividends 
will, it is hoped, enrich the nation 
as the dimes and dollars swell the 
totals invested in Defense Savings 
Bonds. It is in the classroom, 
under the inspiration and guid- 
ance of their teachers, that our chil- 
dren will learn to understand the 
meaning of the democratic spirit— 
the bulwark of national defense. 
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J. J. Fray, President, Virginia Education 
Association, 


General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 19 





First General Session 


8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audito- 
rium. 


Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 
Musical Selections—The Mary Washington Col- 


lege Orchestra. 


Address. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction. 


Address. The Honorable James H. Price, Governor 
of Virginia. 


Thursday, November 20 





Thanksgiving and Memorial Seivice 


11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 


Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 


Music. Quartet of Seventh Street Christian Church. 
In Memoriam. Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
Necrology Committee. 


Sermon. The Reverend George S. Reamey, Edi- 
tor, Virginia Methodist Advocate. 


‘Moving Forward in 
35TH ANNUA 
Ric 


Tentati 


Banquet to Delegate Assembly 
6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
and Marshall Room. 
Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 


Dinner Music. Frank Wendt’s String Ensemble. 

Musical Selections. Fay Moorman, Mezzo So- 
prano. 

Address. Justice George L. Browning, Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia. 


Second General Session 


8:30 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 


Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 


Musical Selections. Rebecca Wagner, Harpist. 
Discipline in Our Democracy. Dr. T. V. Smith, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 


Friday, November 21 





Third General Session—Business Meeting 
9:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 
Presiding, J. J. Fray, President of the Association. 
Moving Forward in Professional Service. 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Madrigal Singers of Farmville State Teachers College. 
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10:00 A. M.—Business Session—Delegate Assem- 
bly. 


President’s Annual Address. J. J. Fray. 
Report of Executive Secretary. Francis S. Chase. 
Report of Treasurer. J. Irving Brooks. 


Reports of Committees. 


Final General Session 


8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 


Music. Madrigal Singers, Farmville State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

Education for a Period of Crisis. Dr. Walter E. 
Myer, Editor, Civic Education Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Schools and Defense Savings. Dr. Francis Pendleton 
Gaines, President, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 


MEETING OF PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Friday, November 21 


2:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Library. 
Presiding, R. M. Hook, President of Local Presi- 
dents. 





——_ 


for OCTOBER, 1941 








Rebecca Wagner, concert harpist, has played with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and other nationally 
famous musical groups. 


MEETINGS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Monday, November 17 


2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 





Tuesday, November 18 


9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 





RECEPTION TO TEACHERS 


Governor and Mrs. Price will give a reception to 
teachers attending the Convention on Wednesday, 
November 19, from 4:00 to 6:00 P. M. at the 
Executive Mansion. 


Mary Washington College Orchestra—Ronald Faulkner, Director. 






































HOTEL MURPHY 
250 Rooms—Home of Convenience 


| 2 DISTINCTIVE HOTELS ix RICHMOND, VAG) | 
L Wo Strictly Fireproof~Carage Accommodations © Lh 4_) Hy 
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RICHMOND HOTELS INCORPORATED 
WELCOMES 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We are looking forward to the privilege 
of entertaining your convention 


November 18th-21st, 1941. 


Best wishes for a most successful convention! 
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Meetings of Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tuesday, November 18 





2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Presiding, Henry A. Wise, President of the De- 
partment. 

The Unseen Things In Education. Superintend- 
ent Henry G. Ellis. 

A Session with the State Department of Education. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Members of the Department. 

Discussion based on topics to be selected by the 
Superintendents. 


8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audito- 
rium. 
Jotnt meeting with the Department of Trustees. 


Presiding, Henry A. Wise, President of the De- 
partment of Superintendents. 


Possibilities of Audio-Visual Education. James W. 
Brown, Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 

(A picture showing classroom and teacher-instruc- 
tion possibilities. ) 

Evaluation and Discussion of Picture Shown. 
Superintendents F. O. Wygal and D. D. Forrest. 

Address. (Speaker to be announced. ) 


Wednesday, November 19 





9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Presiding, Henry A. Wise, President of the De- 
partment. 


Moving Forward in and Through Education. 


What Practices in Our Present Educational Pro- 
gram Hinder Our Forward Movement? 
Superintendents J. J. Kelly, F. F. Jenkins, 

J. G. Johnson. 

What Practices in Our Present Educational Pro- 
gram Advance Our Forward Movement? 
Superintendents G. H. Brown, R. W. Bobbitt, 

H. A. Hunt. 

What Should Be Done About It? (Evaluating 
the discussions. ) 

Superintendents L. F. Shelburne, J. H. Crowgey. 
J. H. Saunders. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 
Tuesday, November 18 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 


Presiding, T. H. Chewning, President of the De 
partment. 





The School Board as Interpreter of the Schools. 
Dr. A. M. Jarman, University of Virginia. 
Relationship of the School Board to the Superin- 

tendent of Schools. 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education. 


for OCTOBER, 1941 


HON. JAMES H. PRICE 
Governor of Virignia, whose 
administration has been mark- 
ed by a deep concern for public 
education, will address the 
Convention on Wednesday 
evening. 


DABNEY S. LANCASTER 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will discuss plans 
and policies in Virginia educa- 
tion before the General Session 
on Wednesday. He will also 
participate in the programs of 
several departments. 


T. V. SMITH 
Professor of Philosophy of the 
University of Chicago, former 
Congressman-at-large from II- 
linots, and widely known ra- 
dio speaker, will speak on 
“Discipline in Our Democracy”’ 
Thursday evening. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, will draw on a varied 
professional experience for his 
address ‘‘Moving Forward tn 
Professional Service,”’ on the 
Friday morning General Pro- 
gram. 


FRANCIS P. GAINES 
President of Washington and 
Lee University, will speak on 
“Schools and Defense,”’ with 
particular reference to the De- 
fense Saving Program. on Fri- 
day evening. 
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a BEFORE have physical well-being and 
a feeling of confidence been more impor- 
tant than they are today. And perhaps no one 
appreciates their value more than the many 
thousands of instructors who are preparing girls 
and boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is 
why so many splendid programs covering these 
needs are being successfully carried out. 

Our educational material has been expertly 
planned to help teach dental health and personal 
hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include 
colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching 
pamphlets and student material. 


Check the groups listed at the right. If you 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our 
free material? From the experience of thousands 
of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
most effective in your work. 


life and jobs more confidently. 


Help them to Work Out 


a Strong Defense! 


Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 


Grooming. They can help your students to face 





DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1041, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart 


8: Ty A ee 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


PERSONAL GROOMING ‘fer High School 


“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 


Mum samples 


or College ) 


Certificate of Award for Dental Care ooo oocccccccccsssseesuen 
(Grades One through Six) 5 
Grooming for the Job wall charts 0 ooeoccessssssssssseen 
(for vocational classes) 
5 sisi NS 5, ae a De Name of school or college 
School Address City State 
(Check): Elementary? wun Jt High? Sr. High? College? Other? 
Subject Taught pe Peer w.lNumber of Classes I teach 
Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girlls...... Boys 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Soand Policies in Teacher Selection, Retention, 


and Promotion. 


W. A. Vaughan, Superintendent, Caroline 
County. 
Open discussion following presentation of each 
topic. 


Comments on the Work of School Boards. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. 
8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium. 


Joint Meeting with the Department of Superin- 
tendents. (See their program.) 
Wednesday, November 19 
9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Presiding, T. H. Chewning, President of the De- 
partment. 


Business Session. 
Round-Table Discussion on School Problems. 





DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Wednesday, November 19 


7:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor D. 
Executive Committee Meeting 


Thursday, November 20 
General Meeting 
9:00-9:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 
Presiding, Mary DeLong, President of the De- 
partment. 








Business Session— 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Announcements. 


Primary Classroom Teachers 
9:45-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 

Room. 

Presiding, Mrs. Lottie W. Whitehurst, President 
Primary Section. 

Topic: Primary Education: The Foundation of 
School Progress. 

Address by Superintendent 
Lynchburg. 

Laying the Foundation for Reading. 
Jenkins, Washington, Va. 


Omer Carmichael, 


Catherine 


Laying the Foundation for Citizenship. Louise 
McConnell, Bristol. 

Discussion. 

Business. 


Grammer Grade Teachers 
9:45-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 

Joint Meeting with Audio-Visual Group. 

Presiding, Anna Louise Haley. 

How We Employ Visual Aids in Our School Sys- 
tem. Mrs. Emile Windle, Supervisor, Danville 
Public Schools. 

School-Made Motion Pictures. Paul Ritter, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg. 


for OCTOBER, 1941 


WALTER E. MYER 
Editor, Civic Education Service 
and Author of the “‘Promise of 
Tomorrow,” has as his topic 
on the Friday evening General 
Program “Education for a 
Period of Crisis.”’ 


JUSTICE G. L. BROWNING 
Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, will be the guest 
speaker at the Annual Banquet 
to the Delegate Assembly to 
be held Thursday evening in 
the John Marshall Hotel. 


REV. GEORGE S. REAMEY 
Editor, The Virginia Metho- 
dist Advocate, will deliver the 
Annual Thanksgiving Sermon 
on Thursday morning. The 
Quartet of the Seventh Street 
Christian Church will furnish 
the music for this service. 


HARRY A. JAGER 
Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, 


U. S. Office of Education, is 
one of the expert consultants 
who will participate in the 
comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram arranged for Wednesday 
afternoon. 


FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Specialist in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, an- 
other of a group of distin- 
guished consultants provided 
by the Virginia Guidance As- 
sociation for their Wednesday 
afternoon program. 














Plans and Experiences of the State Department of 
Education. James W. Brown, Supervisor, Au- 
dio-Visual Education, State Department of 
Education. 

Demonstration of Slide Making. 

A representative from the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, or a Teacher in a Virginia School. 
Inexpensive Aids That May Be Made by Teachers 
and Pupils. Leon Mason, Director of Instruc 

tion, Norfolk County. 


2:30-4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 
Joint Meeting with Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Section. 
Presiding, Major Eliot Graves, State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education Section. 
Moving Forward through Physical Efficiency for 
a More Effective Democracy. Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
Professor of Education, New York University. 
Group Conferences— 
a. Health—Dr. Jay B. Nash, Consultant. 
b. Audio-Visual Education—Consultant to be 
announced. 
c. Better Teachers for a Better World—Consul- 
tant to be announced. 


Friday, November 21 


12 :45-2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
An Executive Luncheon Meeting. Price, $1.00. 
Presiding, Mary DeLong, President of Classroom 
Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


(Program to be announced. ) 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Friday, November 21 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington 








Room. 
Presiding, J. Wilfred Lambert, President of the 
Department. 


The Function of Guidance in Higher Education. 
Dr. Malcolm MacLean, President, Hampton 
Institute. 

Techniques of Guidance. 

Mr. Royall Embree, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of Counseling, College 
of William and Mary. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 19 


9:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Ginter Park School, 
3817 Chamberlayne Avenue. 

Presiding, F. B. Fitzpatrick, President of the De- 

partment. 

General Theme: Moving Forward in Rural Edu- 

cation Toward National Security. 

The aim of this program is to aid teachers in ad- 
justing their schools to the State Program of Na- 
tional Security. This involves the incorporation into 
our school program such activities as are applicable 
to the various school levels. It emphasizes experiences 
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that will develop trade and industrial arts, mechanical 
processes, agriculture, home making, the recognition 
of social and national security, and dietetics. 

This year we are using the Ginter Park School for 
observation. The teachers of this school have kindly 
consented to show how they have adjusted their 
school to the National Security Program. They have 
also consented to provide school “‘displays’’ in con- 
venient rooms showing the results of their efforts. 

Teachers are asked to come to the school audito- 
rium at 9:00 A. M. From here groups will be 
conducted to the various classrooms. At 10:30 
A. M., motion picture films on rural life and educa- 
tion will be shown in the school auditorium under 
the direction of Irving R. Silverman, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education in the Radford State Teach- 
ers College. 

(Various groups have recesses between 10:25 and 
11:00.) 

At 11:00 A. M., all teachers will assemble in the 
school auditorium to take part in a panel discussion 
on the general theme of the program. Teachers are 
urged to be present at 9:00 A. M. Luncheon will be 
served in the school cafeteria at 1:05 P. M. (Park 
your cars on the school lot. Driveway in rear.) 


Panel Discussion. 
Dr. M‘Ledge Moffett, Dean of Women, Radford 
State Teachers College, Chairman. 
Contemporary Issues of National Life and Their 
Implications in the Education of Youth. 
Place of Elementary Science in Our Security Program. 
a. Understanding Simple Mechanics. 
b. Experimenting in the Field of Science. 
c. Occupational Activities in the Grades. 
Place of Physical and Health Education in our Secu- 
rity Program. 
a. Development of Physical Fitness. 
b. Development of the Right Kinds of Sports. 
c. School-centered Recreational Program. 
Place of Industrial Arts in our Security Program. 
a. Development of Skills in Manual Work. 
b. Development of an Understanding and Ap- 
preciation of the Demand for Skilled Workers. 
Business Session. 


Thursday, November 20 





9:00 to 10:50 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 

Presiding, Sue F. Ayres, Elementary Supervisor, 
Prince William County. 

The State Nutritional Program and Its Implica- 
tions for Rural Areas. Dr. Mildred Tate, 
V.P.I., Blacksburg, Chairman. 

The State Defense Program and Its Implications 
for Rural Areas. Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Chairman, Virginia Defense Council. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, November 19 


1:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Joint meeting with Virginia Guidance Association. 
(See their program. ) 
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Friday, November 21 


2:00-4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 
(Program to be announced.) 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Tuesday, November 18 


9:30 A. M.-1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 

Presiding, Mrs. Philip Freeman, President of the 
Department. 

Business Session. 

Greeting. Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Visual Education. James W. Brown, Acting Su- 
pervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Child Development—Symposium. Dr. Inga Olla 
Helseth, College of William and Mary, Chair- 
man. 


5:30-8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 

Garden. 

Presiding, Mrs. Philip Freeman, President of the 
Department. 

Dinner Meeting. 

Our Relations with South America. Dr. Lowell 
Ragatz, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
Wednesday, November 19 


1:30-3:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


Garden. 
Joint meeting with Virginia Guidance Association. 
(See their program. ) 


Thursday, November 20 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton Room. 
Presiding, Inga Olla Helseth, President of the 
Department. 
Address. (Speaker to be announced. ) 
Business Session. 














Meetings of Sections 
ART SECTION 
Friday, November 21 





1:30-3.45 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. 
Presiding, Stella E. Wider, President of Art Sec- 
tion. 
Business Session— 
a. Routine. 
b. Shall we endorse the movement for a State 
Supervisor of Art? 
Shall we exchange an exhibit with a Latin- 
American neighbor? 
Art Education for Life and Industry. Russell D. 
McCommons, Extension Division of University 
of Virginia. 


for OCTOBER, 1941 


Panel discussion—Leaders to be announced. 
What Can We Do to Convince Our Patrons that 
Art Is a Vital Part of Every Curriculum? 
On display—‘‘Ideas for Christmas Activities’’— 

assembled by the Art Section. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


Friday, November 21 


1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Luncheon to members of Association, 1:00 P. M. 
General meeting, 2:00 P. M. 
Methods of Instruction in the Classics at St. John’s 
College. John S. Kieffer, St. John’s College. 
The Latin Tournament of 1941. The Tourna- 
ment Committee. 

History of the Classical Association. Mrs. J. H. 
Tyree, Archivist. 

Announcements. The President and Others. 

Steering the Latin Course between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Mrs. W. Alan Peery, Winchester 
High School. 

Business Session: 
Reports of Nominating and other Committees. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


The Virginia Business Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Fredericksburg, Novem- 
ber 8. The principal speaker at this meeting will be 
Mr. Louis A. Leslie, author of the Functional Method 
of Gregg Shorthand. There will be a morning and 
luncheon session and officers will be elected at the 
luncheon meeting for next biennial period. 

Mr. Charles L. Saeger is president of the Section. 





ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 21 





A Luncheon Meeting 
12:30-4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. . 
Presiding, Catherine D. Bentley, President of the 


Section. 
(Program to be announced.) 


VIRGINIA GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, November 19 


1:30-1:45 P. M.—General Session--Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

President, Martha E. Reely, President, Virginia 
Guidance Association. 

Business Session. 

Introduction of theme for group meetings: Mov.- 
ing Forward Through Guidance to Effective 
Democracy. 

Plan of Procedure—Dr. Mitchell Dreese, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

1:45-2:45—Group Sessions. 





Groups Participating 


Department of Superintendents and Trustees, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Henry A. Wise, Parksley, Chairman. 
Wilbert T. Woodson, Fairfax, Secretary. 
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Will he be one of the 
4 of 10 in his college? 





|.E.S. Lamps help protect his eyes through the years 


LADIES and gentlemen, meet a grand little man! He may 
be your boy. Or mine. He may be President in 1978. 
First, we certainly want to send him to college if circum- 
stances and finances permit. We want to protect his health 
and his vision. Through the years . . . grammar school 
and high school days ahead . . . we want to protect him 
from eyestrain. 


Surveys show that 40 of every 100 college students have 
defective vision and the most deplorable part of this fact 
is that much of this could have been prevented by the 
helpful protection of I.E.S. Triple Certified Better Light- 
Better Sight Lamps. 


While we are protecting his eyes, why not try these Better 
Light-Better Sight Lamps yourself. Millions of them have 
been sold during the past six years, and there is an I.E.S. 
Lamp to fit every budget or income. Always look for the 
—" orange and blue I.E.S. tag when you buy portable 
amps. 


YOUR ELECTRIC DEALER OR VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Consultants: 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Dr. Mitchell Dreese, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Clarence E. Spain, State Education Department, 
Richmond. 

Dr. Clarence W. Failor, Executive-Secretary, 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Department of Supervisors and Rural Education, 
Parlor A. 


Mrs. Pearl Freeman, Stony Creek, Chairman. 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, Radford, Secretary. 


Consultants: 

Dr. Ruth Henderson, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Imogene Ruediger, Elementary Supervisor, 
Washington, D. C., Schools. 

James E. Bauserman, Elementary Supervisor. 
Fairfax. 

Bessie M. Mottley, Richmond City Schools. 


Department of Higher Education and Teacher- 
Training, Washington Room. 


Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, College of William and 
Mary, Chairman. 

George A. Armacost, College of William and 
Mary, Secretary. 


Consultants: 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. 

Mrs. Nannie Mae M. Williams, Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg. 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, University of Rich- 
mond, Representative of American Council 
of Education. 


Department of Secondary Principals and Voca- 
tional Education, Monroe Room. 


Luther F. Addington, Wise, Chairman. 
W. C. Locker, Richmond, Secretary. 


Consultants: 
Dr. Franklin Zeran, U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
John R. Mapp, Consultant Service, Richmond. 
Forbes H. Norris, Richmond City Schools. 


Department of Elementary Principals. 
Paul G. Hook, Clifton Forge, Chairman. 
(Will meet with the group only during a gen- 
eral session beginning at approximately 2:50 
P. M.) 


2:50-3 :30—-General Session—Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. 


Group Reports and Recommendations. 
Summary—Dr. Clarence W. Failor, 
Secretary, N.V.G.A. 


3:30-4:00—Business Session—V.G.A. 
for OCTOBER, 1941 


Executive 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Thursday, November 20 
2:30-4:00 P. M.—Hotel John 
Garden. 


Joint meeting with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. (See their program. ) 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
(Program to be announced. ) 
MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Thursday, November 20 
9:00-11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 


Room 207. 
(Program to be announced.) 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
VIRGINIA 
Wednesday, November 19 
4:00 to 5:30 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 


Presiding, Dr. W. Herman Bell, President of the 
Association. 





Marshall, Roof 








Business Meeting: 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred A. 
Kline. 

The Modern Language Tournament. Josephine 
W. Holt. Discussion. 

Membership: Its purpose and 
Madame J. H. Fallwell. 

News Letter: Dr. Jean M. Wright. 

Election of officers. 


advantages. 


Thursday, November 20 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 317. 

Address by the President. 

Placement Tests: A Group Discussion. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of French and Its Future. 

Dr. Margaret L. Johnson. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, report by the President, 
Dr. W. Gerald Akers. 

The Good Neighbor Policy. Dr. R. C. McDanel. 

La Maison Frangaise and other matters. Discussion 


led by Madame J. H. Fallwell. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond, 85c. 
For reservation for the luncheon please notify 
Mildred A. Kline, MLAV, Secretary-Treasurer, 

John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 


MUSIC SECTION 


(Program to be announced.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
Wednesday, November 19 


1:45 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel, Stonewall Room. 
Registration. 
Business Session. 
Modern Books for the Modern Child. Miss Nora 
Beust, School Library Specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education. 
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The foremost allies 


of America’s schools 


* * 


in the nation-wide program of 


THESE are the books that enlightened school authorities and an awakened public are 
recognizing as the most powerful force at their service in meeting the challenge of the 
times, ““Teach democracy in the public schools.” 

ALONG with the three R’s, democracy is in the curriculum. It is a part of American 
education, established by the wisdom of our educational leaders, and supported by 
this complete, unified program of education in the American way of life, from the 
primer level through the high school. 








FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR GRADES 





DEMOCRACY SERIES 
CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS, Editors 


ACCORDED A RECEPTION without parallel in the history of American education. 
SWEEPINGLY ADOPTED in whole or in part throughout the nation, to implement 
instruction in the facts and principles of education, by 
15 STATES * 2 TERRITORIES 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 











FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
RUSSELL and BRIGGS 
NEWLY PUBLISHED to provide youth with an interpretation of the American way 
in youth-level terms. 


INSTANTLY HAILED by educational and public leaders for its effectiveness in 


translating principles and ideals into everyday reality. 





For The recent BROOME-ADAMS: 
BASIC * 
CIVICS OUR DEMOCRACY (Grades 7-8 

in h : ; | 
JUNIOR The new EDMONSON-DONDINEAU 


GRADES CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE (Grade 9) 


Two books that stand squarely and competently forth in teaching civics as educa- 
tion in democracy. 











For further information about all of these, 
please write us. 


MACMILLAN 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Represented in Virginia by R. M. Wittrams, Driver, Va. 
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Moving Forward in Effective Virginia School Li- 
brary Service discussed by: 
Laurane Wold, Giles County Public Schools. 
Nancy Dickinson, Louisa County High School. 
Janie E. Shaver, Washington-Lee High School. 
Jane Saunders, Hampton High School. 
Molly F. Walker, Farnham High School. 
WPA State-Wide Public School Library Project. 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Elementary Group 


Thursday, November 20 





9:00-11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. 
(Program to be announced.) 


Secondary Group 
Thursday, November 20 





9:00-11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd 
Room. 


Presiding, C. C. Griffis, President of Secondary 
Group. 


Business Session. 

Address. The Use of Sound Films as a Teaching 
Aid in Science. (Speaker to be announced. ) 
Discussion. 

Address. The Purpose of Chemistry in the High 
School Curriculum. (Speaker to be announced. ) 
Discussion. 


Election of Officers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


Wednesday, November 19 


2:30-4:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd 
Room. 





Presiding, R. E. Swindler, President of the Section. 


Theme: The Social Studies, Social Welfare, and 
National Security. 

Introductory remarks by the chairman. (All 
addresses limited to 20-30 minutes. ) 

Social Implications of the Regional Defense Pro- 
gram. R. L. Humbert, Executive Secretary, Rad- 
ford Regional Defense Area, Blacksburg. 

Social Significance of Labor Laws and Labor Re- 
lations in Virginia. George T. Starnes, Pro- 
fessor of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Virginia. 

Women and Social Welfare Work in Virginia. 
Belle Boone Beard, Professor of Sociology, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar. 

Address: Dr. James Madison Wood, President, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Short Business Meeting. 
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DR. MITCHELL DREESE 
Dean of Summer Sessions, 
George Washington Univer- 
sity, will lead the discussion 
on guidance at the joint meet- 
ing to be held in the John 
Marshall Hotel, Roof Garden. 


Wednesday afternoon. 







LOWELL J. RAGATZ 
Professor of European History, 
George Washington Univer- 
sity, will speak to the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors at their 
Dinner Meeting Tuesday. His 
topic will be “Our Relations 
With South America.” 


NORA BEUST 
Specialist in School Libraries, 
U. §. Office of Education, will 
address the Public School Li- 
brarians Wednesday evening 
on ‘‘Modern Books for the 
Modern Child.” 


JAY B. NASH 
Professor of Education of New 
York University, ts the fea- 
tured speaker Thursday after- 
noon on the joint program of 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the Health and 
Physical Education Section. 


MALCOLM MACLEAN 
President, Hampton Institute. 
will speak on the “‘Function of 
Guidance in Higher Education” 
on Friday afternoon before the 
Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

















Friday, November 21 


1:00-2:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd 
Room. 
Joint Meeting with the Virginia Council of the 
Social Studies. 





Presiding, J. E. Wamsley, President of the Council. 


How Much of Traditional Subject Matter and Ob- 
jectives May be Carried Over Into a Period of 
Transition? 

History—Mary Katherine Thorp, Blackstone 
College. 

Government—Dr. C. G. G. Moss, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksbrug. 

Economics—Dean R. B. Pinchbeck, University 
of Richmond, Richmond. 

Sociology—Dr. R. N. Latture, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 

Discussion—Led by R. E. Swindler, University 
of Virginia. 

Summary—Dabney S. Lancaster, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Friday, November 21 


12:30-3:30 P. M.—Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello 
Room. 
Theme—V ocational Guidance and Placement. 


Presiding, Jesse C. Green, President of the Section 





Luncheon. 
Business Session. 
Qualifications the Employer Expects to Find 
in His Employees. (Speaker to be announced. ) 
Panel Discussion—What is Guidance and What is 
the Responsibility of Vocational Teachers in 
Relation to It? 


Dr. Walter S. Newman, Leader, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education. 
John A. Mapp, Richmond Consultation Service. 


Doris V. Robertson, Church Road, Home Eco- 
nomics. 


J. E. Cowles, Winchester, Agriculture. 


H. I. Willett, Director of Instruction, Augusta 
County, General Education. 


K. A. Schneider, Roanoke, Industrial Education. 


Frank Cavedo and Miss Belmoneda Hiltzheimer, 
Virginia Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 


WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 20 
10:00-11:00 A. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Room 111. 
W. C. Locker, President of Writing Section. 


While there will be no formal program for the 
Writing Section this year, it is hoped the above 
time and place will be convenient for those interested 
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in writing to meet Mr. Locker for an exchange of 
ideas and a discussion of writing problems. 


Additional Meetings 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION GROUP 
Thursday, November 20 
9:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Presiding, J. A. Rorer, President. 
Business Session. 


9:45 A. M.—Joint session with Grammar Grade 
Teachers Section. (See their program.) 





Friday, November 21 


2:30 to 4:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 
Presiding, J. A. Rorer, President. 
Demonstration of the School of the Air of the 
Americas through courtesy of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 





CO-OPERATIVE STUDY GROUP 


A meeting of the representatives from Radford, 
Cradock, and Waynesboro High Schools will be 
held Thursday from 9:00 to 10:45 A. M. in 
Murphy’s Hotel, Room No. 1, Mezzanine. ‘The 
topic will be, “Informal Discussion of Problems Re- 
lated to Work of the Particular Schools.”’ 

Leader, Nelle Wright, Supervisor of Waynesboro 
Schools. 

Visitors are welcome. 


MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 
Thursday, November 20 


3:15 P. M.—John Marshall High School, Room 210. 
Presiding, Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro. 
Opening Exercises— 
Prayer. 
Address—D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Retire- 
ment Committee, V. E. A. 
Business Session: 
Minutes of last meeting. 
Treasurer's report. 
District reports. 
Report of nominating committee. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT SPONSORS 
Thursday, November 20 


9:00-10:45 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor D. 


Presiding, H. H. Walker, Charlottesville. 
Theme: How to Further and Improve Student 
Participation in School Government. 





VIRGINIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, November 20 


9:00-11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
(Program to be announced.) 
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Entertainments and Dinners 


Wednesday, November 19 





4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Governor and Mrs. Price’s re- 
ception to teachers attending the Convention at the 
Executive Mansion in Capitol Square. 


Thursday, November 20 





7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, George Peabody Alumni, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria. 


Friday, November 21 


7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, N. E. A. Members, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room. Price, 50 cents. 





8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Radford State Teachers’ 
College Alumnae Association, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria. 


1:00 P. M. Luncheon, Farmville State Teachers’ 


JAMES MADISON WOOD 


President, Stephens Col- 
lege, noted for his plan of 
functional education de- 
signed to equip women to 
meet the realities of life, 
will address the Social 
Studies Section, Wednes- 
day afternoon. 





NOTE 
This issue was held as long as possible to secure 
programs from Departments and Sections. Further 
announcements regarding the Convention will appear 
in the November issue, which we hope to deliver to 
subscribers by the middle of November. Information 











College Alumnae 


Association, 
Room, Murphy’s Hotel. Price, 65 cents. 


Stonewall 


You Are A School Teacher, Aren’t You? 


(Continued from page 47) 


it a little broader. ‘‘You seem like 
a teacher because you know more 
people of all types on this tour 
than anybody else.’’ Evidently 
there are some who think of teach- 
ers as good mixers, real students of 
human nature, so to speak. That 
increased my pride in my profes- 
sion also. I was glad to be counted 
among those who make friends 
with all kinds of people. 


What Teachers Look Like 


The executive of a large West 
Coast hotel boasted that he could 
always identify the profession of a 
guest as he registered at the desk. 
‘“‘Now I can tell you are a school 
teacher because of the way you 
walk and the way you are dressed.”’ 
That had me floored until he ex- 
plained. ‘Teachers always walk 
as though they know exactly 
where they are going. Most other 
people dawdle along. They don’t 
pick up their feet."’ But I wanted 
an explanation about my clothes 
too. Certainly I wasn’t conscious 
of dressing in a manner peculiar to 
school teachers. That really put 
him on the spot, and I laughed at 
his confusion. ““To be perfectly 
frank, I didn’t think anyone except 
a school teacher would wear a 
white blouse with a tweed suit for 
traveling.”’ I gave up trying to in- 
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terpret that remark. 

It was equally confusing and 
amusing to have a Negro Pullman 
porter explain why he thought I 
was a school teacher. ““You know 
I thought you was a school teacher 
because you look so healthy and 
sunburned. The other working 
ladies don’t have time for them 
things.” 

So the reasons varied with the 
diagnostician, and I became increas- 
ingly aware that the general pub- 
lic has very definite ideas of what 
a teacher looks like, how she dresses, 
talks, walks, asks questions, and 
makes friends. “The modern con- 
ception of a teacher, then, is very 
different from that which is carica- 
tured on the penny Valentine. No 
longer is she thought of as the 
acid, long-nosed bore who flaunts 
her knowledge or gives her com- 
mands as though all the world is 
to feel the rod or wear the dunce 
cap. In fact, if the reactions which 
I gained while posing as an or- 
chardist be true, the modern teacher 
may hold up her head with pride 
when strangers guess that she is a 
school teacher. Their reasons are 
so complimentary that one cannot 
but feel that there is in the public 
mind an ideal for teachers to live 
up to every day of their lives. 


for delegates is being sent direct to local associations 
and will also appear in the Convention Handbook. 








“BY THE ARKS” 


Lithograph by Federico Castellon 
CONCERNING THE ARTIST 


No fairy tale could be more un- 
imaginable than the spectacular rise 
of 26-year-old Federico Castellon. 
the boy from Spain, to recog- 
nition in art. All his life he has 
been an artist—with almost no 
one to teach him how! When he 
was eight, his family came to the 
United States, settled in Brooklyn, 
and sent him to Erasmus Hall High 
School where at 18 he had com- 
pleted huge mural projects remi- 
niscent of a man who had spent 
his life studying art in the halls of 
Europe. Nineteen and unsure, he 
met Diego Rivera on a public plat- 
form; soon afterward with Rivera 
sponsorship he was exhibiting in 
every national art show of impor- 
tance; had won the Logan Prize of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Eyre Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy; and a Fellowship from 
the Spanish government enabling 
him to study abroad for two years. 
His unique genius for art won him 
one-man exhibitions in the Hall of 
Fame in San Francisco, and in 
Bennington and Swarthmore Col- 
leges; and placed his works in the 
collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, Boston Museum, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, San Diego Mu- 
seum and scores of others. 
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WOOD'S BULBS 


For Indoor Culture 


Giant White Narcissus 7 Yellow Calla Lilies 
Paper White Narcissus Colchicum 
Rising Sun Narcissus Purity Freesias 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis Golden Daffodil Freesia 
White Calla Lilies Buttercup Oxalis 

o 


Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 
bulbs free upon request. 


SRO 


ae oe er ee ee 
F Richmond, Va. 


Sw MAVAYQO! 





The oldest and largest seed house in the south. 





CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 
FUR JACKETS 
FUR SCARFS 
FUR COATS 
We will be pleased to show you 


our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















early a half-century 





of Quality Merchandise 


for Men, Women and Boys. 


GREENTREE’S 


BROAD AT SEVENTH RICHMOND 

















— FIREPROOF — 


CAPITOL 
HOTEL 


Richmond, Va. 
Rooms $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. 
Add $1.00 for Double Rate. 

Come to our 

CAFETERIA 


Where Good Food will build 
good health. 


CAPITOL HOTEL, Inc. 
Phone 3-6721 























Home Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Inc. 





Home Office 


Richmond, Virginia 


OVER $125,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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NEWS ( 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 


associations and the work of 














officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 


Proposed Constitutional Revision 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Revision met at the University of Vir- 
ginia on October 7-8 with the follow- 
ing members present: 

John D. Meade, Chairman, Altavista; 

W. A. Early, Madison Heights; 

Ellen Lash, 31 Court St., Portsmouth; 

Worth Peters, Manassas; 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 

The present Committee gave general 
approval to the work of its predecessor 
made certain changes and addi- 
the of clarity. The 
changes approved by the Committee 
are given below together with the pres- 
ent wording of the sections affected. 
The material to be omitted is shown 
in parentheses and the material to be 
added in italics. 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. (Any resident of Vir- 
ginia who is engaged in the work of 
education as teacher, supervisor or ad- 
the State shall be 
full membership 


but 


tions in interest 


ministrator within 
eligible to active or 
in this Association.) 

Any person who is actively engaged 
Virginia 
for active membership in 


in the work of education in 
may qualify 
this Association by the payment of the 
annual membership dues. Those who 
have been placed on the retired list 
may be eligible for active membership 
under conditions prescribed by the 
Board of Directors. 

SECTION 5. Membership in the As- 
sociation shall not constitute eligibil- 
ity for the Preventorium or the Teach- 
ers’ the 


member meets such other qualifications 


Cottage at Catawba unless 


as may be determined by this Associa- 


tion. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE III—LocAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AND VOTING 
SECTION 4. (Delegates from the lo- 
cal associations shall not be entitled 
to vote at the annual meeting of the 
general Association if the names of 
the delegates of their respective local 
associations have not been reported to 
the executive secretary and the an- 
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nual dues have not been received by 
the treasurer by 9:00 P. M. on the first 
day of the annual meeting.) 

SECTION (5) 4. Representation in 
the general Association at its annual 
meeting shall be by one representative 
from each local association, provided 
that when the active membership of a 
local association exceeds twenty-five it 
shall be entitled to (as many repre- 
sentatives as twenty-five is therein con- 
tained and one additional representa- 
tive for any fractional remainder, in 
addition to the president of the local 
association, who shall be an ex officio 
delegate, and by one superintendent 
ex officio delegate for each of the di- 
visions and by one trustee from each 
county and city.) one delegate for each 
twenty-five members or frac- 
tion thereof. In addition to the dele- 
gate thus selected by local associations, 
each county and city board 
shall have the privilege of selecting 
one delegate from its membership, and 
the president of each local association 
and the superintendent of schools from 
each division shall be delegates ex of- 
ficio, provided that no ex officio dele- 
gate shall have more than one vote. 

SECTION (6) 5. (a) Each local as- 
sociation shall have as many votes in 
the general Association as the num- 
ber of representatives to which it is 
entitled under the By-Laws, Article 
III, Section No. 5. However, in the 
discretion of a local association, it may 
cast its entire voting strength through 
a smaller number of representatives 
than it would be entitled to have under 
the By-Laws, Article III, Section 5. 

(b) The delegates shall be accred- 
ited only if the dues of the Associa- 
tion shall have been paid and the list 
of delegates and alternates, together 
with the number of votes to which 
each is entitled, filed at the headquar- 
ters’ office prior to the first general 
meeting. Any change in voting dele- 
gates must be made over the signature 
of the president or secretary of the 
local association prior to election day. 


major 


school 


Note: The following change in num- 
bering is to be made in existing sec- 







sx P.U. announces a new, more gen- 
* erous protection plan for teach- 


ers . it’s the Peerless-Hospital 
Certificate! Developed exclusively 
by T.P.U., this liberal certificate pays 
a hospitalization benefit of $37.50 per 
week for eight weeks, even includ- 
ing the first week. $25.00 per week is 
paid for home confinement caused by 
sickness, accident or quarantine! 
Other cash benefits run as high as 
$1,500.00. 

This new Peerless-Hospital Cer- 
tificate is designed to exactly fit the 
needs of the teacher. It gives pro- 
tection that no teacher can afford to 
be without—yet the cost is unusually 
low! 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete in- 
formation and litera- 
ture about this new 
T.P.U. protection plan. 





Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 








! Tell me more about the NEW Peerless- 
| Hospital Certificate that protects me | 

| against the hazards of sickness, acci- 
{ dent or quarantine — even during the I 
[ first week. l 
{ ! 
| Name - eeige e 
| l 
| Address i apceeiinaiied . 
| | 
eas a 

(106) 
| | 
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tions Article III of the By-Laws: Sec- 
tion 5 becomes Section 4, Section 6a 
becomes Section 5a, Section 6c is 
changed to Section 5b, Section 6c to 5d, 
6d to 5e, and Section 7 to Section 6. 





District K Features Panel 

“The Role of Southwest Virginia 
Schools in the Defense of Democracy” 
is the theme of the program arranged 
for the annual meeting of District K. 
The keynote address on this topic, to 
be made by a speaker not yet an- 
nounced, will be followed by a panel 
discussion including the following sub- 


topics: 

1. The school, the community, and 
defense. 

2. Promoting defense through teacher 
organizations. 


3. Maintaining an acceptable stand- 
ard of living in face of war econ- 
omy. 

Other items on the program include 
a business session and musical num- 
bers by the Dickenson County teach- 
ers. Chairmen of the different group 
meetings to be held in the afternoon 
are: 

High School—Mr. John B. Roller, 
Grundy, Chairman. 

Elementary—Miss Elizabeth Henson, 
Lebanon, Chairman. 


Home Economics—Miss Rader, Clint- 
wood, Chairman. 

Primary—Miss Ruth Kirk, Tazewell, 
Chairman. 

The meeting will be held in the High 
School at Clintwood, Virginia, with 
Roger Wright, Vice President of Dis- 
trict K, presiding. Mr. Hugh Cassell, 
principal of the Richlands High School, 
will act as chairman of the panel dis- 
cussion. 


Severaid to Address District G 

Eric Severaid, member of the Euro- 
pean staff of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company, will bring an up-to-the- 
minute analysis of the European situ- 
ation to the teachers of District G at 
the annual meeting in Harrisonburg 
on October 25. Mr. Severaid has had 
wide experience in journalism and 
broadcasting, including a period as 
editor of the Paris Herald. 

The afternoon session of District G 
will be given to group meetings as 
follows: 

High School Principals—B. L. Stanley, 
Chairman. 
Topic—To be announced. 
Elementary School Principals—J. G. 

Holsinger, Chairman. 
Topic—Making the Elementary 
School More Democratic 











Good Telephone Habits 





Are Now More Important Than Ever 





in hand with efficiency? 


answer... 
the talk ... 


up gently. 








Have you noticed how often courtesy seems to go hand 
Take the simple matter of 
talking over the telephone. Chances are the people to 


whom you most enjoy talking are those who 
—answer promptly when you call... 
—give their names at once when they 


—speak clearly and naturally all through 


—and when the conversation ends, hang 


Right now, when times are tense, good telephone 
habits are probably more important than ever. 
got a big job to do and the thoughtful and courteous use 
of the telephone helps us all to do it faster and better. 

—from The Telephone Hour, heard 
each Monday evening over NRC 
Red Network. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 


We've 
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Through Student Cooperative 
Organization. 
High School Teachers—H. C. Sipe, 
Chairman. 
Topic-—What is the Teacher’s Place 
in Our National Emergency? 
Grammar Grade Teachers—Wintie 
Heatwole, Chairman. 
Topic—The Development of Demo- 
cratic Schools. 
Elementary Teachers—Saxton Sam- 
sell, Chairman. 
Topic—Making Classroom Procedure 
in the Elementary School 
More Democratic. 
Primary Teachers—Emma Lou Garber, 
Chairman. 
Topic—Using Democratic Ways with 
Little Children. 
Vocational Teachers—Chairman and 
Topic to be announced. 
Librarians—Ruth E. Miller, Chairman. 
Topic—The Librarian’s Problems. 
Miss Ethel Spillman, Vice President 
of District K, will preside. 


Fray Speaks in District C 

“Education by Slogan or by Teacher’’ 
is the challenging subject which Dr. 
I. L. Kandel will discuss before the 
teachers of District C at their meeting 
in the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, on October 17. Following 
the address, there will be a panel dis- 
cussion of the points raised by Dr. 
Kandel. The other principal feature of 
the morning session will be an address 
by Mr. J. J. Fray, President of the 
Virginia Education Association. The 
program is being arranged by Vice- 
President Forbes Norris who will pre- 
side at the meeting. 


Classroom Teachers Active 

Under the vigorous leadership of 
Miss Mary DeLong of Roanoke, the 
Department of Classroom teachers has 
formulated a program of objectives 
and activities for presentation at the 
several district meetings in which all 
teachers are urged to participate. 

Realizing that it is only in an at- 
mosphere of at-oneness that democratic 
ideals can be fostered and engendered 
—that the fundamentals of democracy 
are absorbed rather than taught, the 
Department has chosen “Professional 
Unity” as its slogan. 

Frances Bray of Richmond, Vice 
President of the Department, in sub- 
mitting this report expressed the hope 
that classroom teachers would support 
Miss DeLong 100 per cent in her con- 
structive undertaking. 


District B Hears Dovell 
“Why Virginia Does Not Have Ade- 
quate Educational Legislation” is the 
interesting topic announced for an ad- 
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dress to District B teachers by the 
Honorable Ashton Dovell, Speaker of 
the House of Delegates. Mr. Dovell’s 
long legislative experience and his 
service on the Budget Advisory Com- 
mission make him unusually well qual- 
ified to discuss the topic which he has 
chosen, and all Virginia teachers will 
be interested in what he has to say. 

In addition to the address by Mr. 
Dovell, District B teachers will hear 
Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Head of the 
Education Department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on “Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” 

Departmental meetings will be held 
from 11:30 to 1:00 P. M. Those in 
charge of departmental meetings are: 

Primary—Addie Norfleet, Suffolk. 
Helen Johnson, Phoebus. 
Anna L. Anderson, Suf- 


Grammar- 

Language 
folk. 

Mathematics and Science—Andrew 
Murphy, Newport News. 


Social Science—Mabel Spratley, 


Hampton. 

Library—Rebecca Timberlake, Hol- 
land. 

Commercial—Cassie Kildress, New- 


port News. 

Vocational—Doris Joyner, Carrsville. 

District B meeting will be held in 
the Newport News High School from 
9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. on October 10. 
Lee W. Morton, Jr., Vice President of 
the Virginia Education Association and 
Chairman of District B, will preside. 

NEA Enrollment Growing 

Nine Virginia school divisions have 
already reported 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the National Education Asso- 
1941-42. Included in this 
number are seven school systems which 
have achieved 100 per cent enrollment 
for the first time. The cities and coun- 
ties which have already sent in 100 
per cent enrollment are: 


ciation for 


Alexandria 

Augusta County 
Campbell County 
Fauquier County 
Rappahannock County 








| At Your Service 


Full line of S.V.E. and AM- 
PRO VISUAL EDUCATION 
equipment, in stock in Richmond. 
Full information and demonstra- 
tion without any obligation on your | 
part. We will appreciate your in- 
quiry. 


_ BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


State Distributors | 
212 East Grace Street | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 
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Prince William County 
South Norfolk 

Sussex County 
Waynesboro 


Of these divisions, Campbell County 
and South Norfolk were on the 100 
per cent list last year. Other school 
divisions which reported 100 per cent 
last year were: Amelia, Bath, Floyd, 
Hopewell, and Nansemond. Undoubt- 


edly most of these will rejoin again 
this year, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that many other 100 per cent en- 
rollments will be reported in Virginia 
before long. 


T. D. Martin, Director of Member- 
ship, National Education Association, 
writes, “It’s certainly encouraging to 
see Virginia waking up and going into 
action.” 





Lancaster, Curtis on Program 
District J 


Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, will speak on 
“Points for Emphasis in the Virginia 
Program in the Next Few Years” at 
the District J meeting to be held at 
Louisa County High School on October 
18. Mr. Lancaster’s address is sched- 











GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTIONS 


Whenever you travel—in connection with 
your work, or to get away from it for a few 


| days—you'll be doing yourself and your 
| pocketbook a good turn by going Greyhound. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 


First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money 
—Greyhound fares are only one-third the 


cost of driving a car—and there’s no driving 
strain, worry or bother. 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


It’s a grand time right now to see the country- 
side in its most colorful dress—and it’s aot 
too early to start planning your Thanksgiving 
trip, a pleasant week-end, a convention trip, 
or even your Christmas vacation! 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE “AMAZING 











AMERICA” BOOKLET. Let us mail you a Name 

ciukenneiceenasesas, Aderect 
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uled for the afternoon session and will 
be the climax of an interesting pro- 
gram arranged by Chairman F. G. 
Lankford, Jr. 

Dr. Francis D. Curtis, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will speak to the 


morning session on “Building Atti- 
tudes.” Other features of the morning 
program include the welcome by David 
B. Webb, Superintendent of Louisa 
Public Schools, a report on the activi- 
ties of the Welfare Committee by Hugh 
L. Sulfridge, principal, Lane High 
School, reports of the local presidents, 
and a discussion of the V. E. A. Plans 








There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


Aor a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 





by Francis S. Chase, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Departmental meetings will be held 
from 11:30 to 1:00, and luncheon will 
be served by the Louisa Home Demon- 


stration Clubs at 1:00 P. M. 


Department of Elementary 
Principals 
The Fairfax County Elementary 
Principals’ Association has elected the 
following officers for the next two 
years: Frances Nevitt, president; Vir- 
ginia Harris, secretary; Emmett Day, 











tension and helps youconcentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this ‘treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you re around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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secretary-treasurer. The opening meet- 
ing of the year was held Monday, Sep- 
tember 15, in the Oakton School with 
the Oakton faculty as hosts. Chairman 
of standing committees include: Ethel 
Sims, supervisory; Mrs. J. N. Howder- 
shell, salary; C. D. Neale, education; 
Mary S. Wine, audio-visual; Mrs. Mil- 
dred Leigh, community relations; Mel- 
vin Landes, co-ordinating. 

Changes among the elementary prin- 
cipals of Fairfax County include: Mrs. 
J. N. Howdershell from Annandale to 
Fairfax Elementary, and Emmett Day, 
Lorton to Annandale. New appoint- 
ments are Harry H. Burks, Floris; 
Thomas W. Christopher, Lorton; Mrs. 
Zella C. Keyes, formerly of the Madi- 
son School faculty, Centerville; Mrs. 
Mary C. Trueax, formerly of the Mt. 
Vernon High School faculty, Chester- 
brook. Mrs. Dorothy Collier has been 
appointed acting principal of the Fair- 
view School while Mrs. Edythe New- 
man is on leave of absence. 


Mrs. Pauline Gorham, George Mason 
School, Alexandria, and Publicity 
Chairman of District H, has sent in 
100 per cent membership to the State 
Department of Elementary Principals 
from Alexandria. Two assistant prin- 
cipals are noted on the list: Ruby 
Pryor, Mount Vernon School, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Franklin, Jefferson. 

Officials of the Department of Ele 
mentary Principals hope that other 
counties and cities will follow Alex- 
andria’s example and that many will 
also begin planning to send delegates 
to the State meeting in Richmond 
Thanksgiving. President Paul G. Hook 
expects to have a most interesting and 
helpful program. 





Danville Host to District E 

The theme selected for the District 
E meeting this year is “The Function 
of the School in the Present Emer- 
gency.” The meeting will be held in 
Danville on October 24 and will in- 
clude morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions. Charles H. Morgan, princi- 
pal of the South Hill High School, will 
preside at the meeting. Mr. Morgan 
was recently nominated to fill the un- 
expired term of J. J. Williams as Vice 
President of the Virginia Education 
Association from District E. 
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J. Leon Codd 


Mr. Codd Honored J. Leon Codd, 
Upon Retirement principal of the 

Woodrow Wil- 
son High School in Portsmouth for the 
past thirty-three years, retired from ac- 
tive service this fall and was succeeded 
by R. L. Sweeney, who for many years 
has served as assistant principal of 
the same school. 

Alfred Mapp, former principal of the 
Port Norfolk School, succeeded Mr. 
Sweeney as assistant principal. Guy P. 
Morris, formerly of Albemarle County, 
has been named principal of the Port 
Norfolk School. These are the first 
principalship changes in Portsmouth 
for thirteen years. 

The Portsmouth Education Associa- 
tion paid the following tribute to Mr. 
Codd: 

“The retirement of J. Leon Codd as 
principal of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School terminated a long and useful 
career in public education. Forty- 
eight years ago, upon the completion 
of his course at the College of William 
and Mary, Mr Codd was elected to the 
principalship of the Prentis Place 
School in Norfolk County at the age 
of eighteen. In 1902, he became prin- 
cipal of the Cooke Street School in 
Portsmouth where he served most suc- 
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cessfully until 1908 when he was pro- 
moted to the principalship of the Ports- 
mouth High School which later became 
the Woodrow Wilson High School 
“During a long and eminently suc- 
cessful career, Mr. Codd’s influence for 
good touched the lives of literally thou- 
sands of young people. He has a happy 
combination of qualities which insured 
from the beginning unusual success as 
an educator: sound scholarship, love 
of his profession, high ideals, a gen- 
erous portion of common sense, and a 


NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 
TEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


keen sense of humor. 

“The Portsmouth Education Associa- 
tion has been signally fortunate in hav- 
ing had Mr. Codd as a member from 
its beginning. His practical knowl- 
edge, sound judgment, and ever readi- 
ness to serve his fellow teachers caused 
him to have a very high place in their 
esteem and affection.” 

This tribute was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of Hilda Devilbiss, 
chairman, Ellen Hardy, Bessie Earnest, 
Florence Hall, and George B. Ish. 





MAY FESTIVAL AT MORNINGSIDE SCHOOL, ROANOKE 


The pictures above are scenes from the colorful pageant, “America Yester- 
day and Today,” in which over 400 pupils participated last spring. 
were three episodes: “The Spirit of Indian Days,” “The Spirit of the Wil- 


derness,” and “The Spirit of Patriotism.” 


This celebration is an annual custom of the Morningside School. 


There 


Estab- 


lished 13 years ago, it is anticipated with pleasure by both school and patrons. 


The script of the pageant was arranged by Irene Corbin and Christine 
Forbes. They were assisted in the production by the members of the school 
faculty headed by Lena Lawson. 
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Teaching aids 
found in such 
modern devices 
as the sound film and radio will be 
the principal topic at the Southern 
Conference on Audio-Visual Education, 
which will meet at the Ansley Hotel 
in Atlanta on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 13-15, 1941. 


Conference on 
Audio-Visual Aids 


The three-day program will include 
an afternoon devoted to showings of 
new educational films; several general 
sessions in which talks, demonstra- 
tions and film previews will be inter- 
mingled; aid an afternoon of special- 
ized group forums in which educators 
will meet with technicians and experts 
for informal discussions of mutual 
problems. In addition, there will be 
exhibits of the latest types of projec- 
tion and sound equipment, and ‘‘world 
premiere” showings of new educational 
films. A wide attendance is expected 
for the meeting, which last year at- 
tracted educators from 16 states. 


There are no fees, dues, or other 
charges of any kind for attendance 
at the Southern Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education. Copies of the com- 
plete program and any other informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Con- 
ference Office at 223 Walton Street, 
N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 








The Department 
of Classroom 
Teachers of the 
Association an- 
nounces the first conference in their 


Teachers Announce 
Southern Meeting 
National Education 
Southeastern Region. Arrangements 
for the conference are being made by 
Margery Alexander, southeastern reg- 
ional director and teacher in the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, schools. The 
meetings will be held at the Miami 
Biltmore Hotel at Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida, in connection with the University 
of Miami, December 28-29, 1941. 


Theme of the convention program is 


“The Protection of Democracy through 
Education.” Outstanding speakers will 
be presented at the various sessions. 
Roundtables, discussion groups, panels, 


and other mediums of audience par- 
ticipation feature the meetings. Teach- 
ers are urged to make their reserva- 


tions at once with the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel and to write to the De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers of the 


National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for copies of the convention pro- 
gram, which will be in definite form 
about November 1. 


Gooch Accepts Dr. Robert Kent 


Washington Post Gooch, 


of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Virginia, has 


=-when You Need it Most! 


T.C.U. has always believed that help given quickly is doubly valuable. All claim checks 
go by Air Mail to our members in their time of need. Today with the increased speed 
of Mail Planes we can truly say—‘‘Faster than ever Cash comes to you when you need 
it most’’—if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


For Less than a Nickel a Day, You Get T.C.U. ““10-Way Protection” 


Think what it will mean to you when “bad luck”’ 
comes your way, to receive your T.C.U. Check by 
fastest Air Mail. Think how it will relieve the 
heavy burden of Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills, 
Board Bills and all the other expenses that pile up 
fast when your income stops. 1 hink, too, what a 
comforting thought it will be to know that day 
in and day out, whether at work or on vacation, 
your T.C.U. Policy will protect you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


2462 T.C.U. Building 
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Why not make certain—now—that you will have 
this friend when you need help? At any rate, get 
all the facts about 
T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Just 
mail the coupon 
today. No agent 
will call. 
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Professor 


been granted leave of absence to be- 
come head of the regional section on 
Western Europe in the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He is the author of a number of 
works on the Government of Great 
Britain and of France, the most re- 
cent concerning the French state un- 
der Marshal Petain is entitled, The 
French Counter-Revolution of 1940. 

Professor Gooch received the B. A. 
and M. A. degrees at the University 
of Virginia in 1914 and 1915, and be- 
gan studying at Oxford University as 
a Rhodes scholar. He volunteered for 
the American Field Ambulance Serv- 
ice aiding the British until the United 
States entered the World War, when 
he volunteered for the heavy field ar- 
tillery. As captain of Battery B, Six- 
tieth Artillery of the Coast Artillery 
Corps, he saw action at the battles of 
the Argonne and Saint-Michel. 

Five years of teaching at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary ensued be- 
fore he joined the University of Vir- 
ginia faculty in 1924. 


In order to build 
civilian morale, 
soundly based on 
understanding of the problems arising 
from the world crisis, the President 
has requested Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt to develop and 
inaugurate a nation-wide program of 
He urged that the 
the United 

with the 


Public Discussion 
To Build Morale 


public discussion. 
program be organized by 
States Office of Education 


cooperation of colleges and _ public 
school systems. 

“The genius of American democ- 
racy,” the President stated in a letter 


to Mr. McNutt, “is expressed in the 
traditional independence and freedom 
of our state and local schools and 
school systems. Their freedom of ac- 
tion for educational purposes must be 
preserved. It is upon that freedom that 
we hopefully depend for assurance 
that the judgments of our people will 
be soundly based.” 

“Now, under the impact of the de- 
fense emergency” wrote the President, 
“I am convinced that it is more im- 
portant than ever that the people be 
encouraged freely to assemble to dis- 
cuss their common problems. Indeed, 
as I have said before, this is one of 
the freedoms that we are determined 
to defend.” 

Both the President and Mr. McNutt 
emphasized the great value of educa- 
tional forums and public discussion 
which have been promoted during the 
past six years by the United States 
Office of Education. The administrator 
expressed special interest in the recog- 
nition of public discussion as a means 
of building civilian morale. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
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tion is now planning a program of 
nation-wide discussion in schools and 
colleges. Letters have already been 
sent out by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker to the chief state school 
officers, presidents of colleges, super- 
intendents of schools, and other edu- 
cational leaders requesting their co- 
operation in this program. 


More Teachers Public education is 
Than Soldiers not only the hope 

of a democracy but 
it is its main activity. There are more 
teachers in the United States than sol- 
diers, including all the current se- 
lectees; 100,000 more school buildings 
than factories; more colleges than 
broadcasting stations; and more pupils 
than automobiles. Only in expendi- 
tures does education lag behind other 
activities. 

Estimates of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the school year of 1941-42 
follow. A small drop in elementary 
pupils, approximately the same figure 
for secondary schools, and a very slight 
increase in college enrolments (uncer- 
tain because of defense conditions) is 
shown over 1940: 

Elementary pupils (approximate): 


Yc aidlaca albhdavecsausdasta 18,482,000 
IND: usasobhbcacecbiesuncbhaneces 2,225,000 
ED  dilsstscctiacdeieins ~ 20,707,000 
High school pupils (4 years): 
Ry ae a ae ee 6,834,000 
PN ai acts bucussccinbundin 500,000 
ge eR IS aI 7,334,000 
Kindergarten enrolment: 
a 625,000 
SINE, - Sac vcccsucnastinnentnsebaoaeth 40,000 
TREE Ane ea ~ 665,000 
Elementary school teachers: 
RI re ote raeelas 625,000 
PI. «2 issapieyslavvaleitondles 75,000 
IIE Scicuwenideiesaunnasiiestnaai 700,000 
High school teachers: 
IIE cciocachclysntonienceanccheeace 315,000 
iii ck ta ccueteieaaies 35,000 
i Ad caliwcuncdas teongatiaio 350,000 
Enrolment, institutions of 
higher education ............ 1,450,000 
Public night schools............ 1,400,000 
Part-time and continuation 
REIN 52.ccokinccvensacoamseele 450,000 


Resolutions On Resolutions on the 
Marvin M. Suter recent death of 
Marvin M. Suter 
were adopted by the Rockingham 
County Education Association at its 
first meeting this fall. Mr. Suter had 
served as president of the Rockingham 
Association for twelve years and as 
principal of the Bridgewater High 
School for the past eleven years. 
The resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation gave high praise to the progres- 
sive and unselfish leadership which 
Mr. Suter gave the Association and to 
his work in the improvement of the 
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teaching profession. The resolutions 
also paid tribute to his high Christian 
ideals, his work for the improvement 
of the community, and his interest in 
young people. 

The committee to prepare the reso- 
lutions consisted of: Edwin Will, Vada 
E. Steele, Mrs. B. G. Heatwole, Violetta 
Davis Ryan. . 


State Department Letters have gone 
Plans Meetings to the superin- 

tendents of schools 
under the signatures of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dabney 
S. Lancaster, and the Director of In- 
struction, George J. Oliver, announcing 





that the usual fall regional meetings 

of supervisors will be extended this 

year to include other members of local 
school staffs. 

The purposes of these meetings are 
as follows: 

(1) To check up on the effectiveness 
of the instructional program. 

(2) To determine the best ways of 
working together—State Depart- 
ment and local school divisions. 

(3) To make plans for the school ses- 
sion 1941-42. 

(a) The study and discussion pro- 
gram. 

(b) Use of the High School Man- 
ual of Administration. 





sired. He can show you 


Exclusive Distributors for 


Vocational Guidance Films 








newest and 
best 
pictures. 


515 W. Broad Street 


Consult A Film Specialist — 


Don’t book your films at random. Our special film 
representative has made an extensive study of the 


large number of films AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 
for entertainment and educational purposes. He 
will gladly assist you in choosing those pictures 
best suited to your individual requirements; 
making up any length or type program de- 
how to save 
money by grouping your bookings. 


Send us your inquiries—We Guarantee 
to meet competitive rental rates. 


Incorporated J 
Two new reels now ready & 
~ 
The Electrician ~ 
Engineering Ry 
9° 
AQ 
~ 
sal nS 
Always the 


after-purchase service 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


NATIONAL Film Service 


National School Supply Co., Inc. 
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Sold with 
an unparalleled- 


Richmond, Va. 
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Stage Equipment 
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Twenty-first Observance 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 9.15, 1941 


ce 


SEEKING WORLD ORDER. 
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EDUCATION FOR A 
STRONG AMERICA 
Genera! Theme 





IMPROVING ECONOMIC 
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SAFEGUARDING LEARNING WAYS LJ 
SCHOOL SUPPORT OF DEMOCRACY ENRICHING FAMILY LIFE 
Thersday, Movember /3 Woremoe 4 Satarday, Movember 'S 








(c) Use of elementary school il- 
lustrative materials. 

Among those invited to attend are 
division superintendents, directors of 
instruction, high school supervisors, 
elementary supervisors, one high 
school principal from each county or 
city selected by the division superin- 
tendent, and in counties or cities where 


NEW BOOKS 


from 


THE VIRGINIA FIRST PURCHASE LIST 


THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 





there is no supervisor employed, one 
elementary teacher. 

The schedule of conferences follows: 

Mary Washington College—Septem- 
ber 22. 

Carver H. S., Salem—September 25. 

Lebanon H. S., Lebanon—Septem- 
ber 26. 

College of William and Mary—Sep- 
tember 29. 

University of Virginia—September 
30. 

Radford State Teachers College—Oc- 
tober 1. 

Madison College—October 2. 

Farmville State Teachers College— 
October 7. 

Virginia State College—October 8. 


Dr. Cubberley’s All workers in edu- 
Death Mourned cation mourn the loss 
of Ellwood Patterson 

Cubberley, who died on September 14. 
Through the influence of his teach- 
ings and his personality on thousands 
of students as well as through his 
competent and valuable books, Dr. 
Cubberley became a pioneer in the 
advance of teaching from what he 
once called the “successful practitioner 
stage” to the modern professional level. 
When America’s growing educational 
system demanded more teachers than 





were “born,” Dr. Cubberley cheerfully 
took up the task of making them. 
Quietly and persistently he worked at 
the School of Education at Leland 
Stanford University, finally becoming 
Dean of the School of Education and 
later donor, by means of the royalties 
from his professional books, of the 
school’s splendid new building. 


In June, 1911, Dr. Cubberley agreed 
to act as the editor of a series of pro- 
fessional books to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, the River- 
side Textbooks in Education. During 
its thirty years under Dr. Cubberley’s 
editorship, the Riverside series has 
grown to a collection of ninety-four 
titles, including Public Education in 
the United States, Public School Ad- 
ministration, and several others from 
Dr. Cubberley’s own pen. 


The breadth of Dr. Cubberley’s out- 
look upon the educational scene and 
his insistence upon the primary im- 
portance of character-building are il- 
luminated by this quotation of his own 
words: 

“The school system should be thought 
of as society’s chief formal agency to 
develop in its people the vision, the 
creativeness, and discipline which will 
enable them to lead noble personal 
lives.” 











Twenty-six “UniTexts,’ 


22 cents each. 


THE BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


each dealing with one par- 
ticular topic in biological or physical science, such 
as Birds, Trees, Fire, The Weatherman, etc. 


Price, 





Eleven titles, each a complete unit, such as Motor 
Car, Story of Democracy, Daily Bread, etc., priced 


at 22 to 32 cents each. 


THE WAY OF LIFE SERIES 





Twenty-three titles, each dealing with a separate pro- 
fession, vocation, or business—excellent vocational 
Price, 62 cents each. 


guidance material. 


Be sure to see these and other new books at Booth No. 7, 
Virginia State Education Meeting, John Marshall Hotel. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
New York City 


A. Scott Nosuin, Virginia Representative 


131 E. 23rd Street 
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The answer to your language problems 


MODERN ENGLISH 
HANDBOOKS 
With Exercises 


CRABB—BROADDUS—CORNETTE 


Reference books with challenging and interesting 
exercises designed to fix essential language skills. 
Content based on child experiences and needs. 


Tests which measure pupil’s ability to use language 


Self-help features throughout the series. 


These handbooks may be used with any series of 
language textbooks or as an aid in any language 


Grades 3,4, 5, and 6 now ready 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MARGARET DICKINSON 
Librarian, James Monroe High School, 
Fredericksburg 


Grades 1-3 


Way Down in Tennessee. ELVIRA GAR- 
NER (Author-illustrator). N. Y.: 

Jr. Literary Guild, 1941. $1.60* 

A delightful story of life on a South- 
ern plantation where Patsy and Katy D. 
play with the little Negro boy, Bud, and 
their pets. Satan, the black cat, and Bob 
Taylor, the ugly rooster, who are ene- 
mies, add amusement to this quaint tale. 


Nicodemus Laughs. INEZ HOGAN (Au- 
thor-illustrator). N. Y.: Dutton, 
1941. $.80* 

An irresistible story of Nicodemus, who 
begins laughing at the houn’ dog in littie 
sister's bath tub and laughs all the way 
to Gran’ pappy’s, where he goes for a 
““sprise’’. 


Felicia. JOSEPHINE DE WITT (Author- 
illustrator). N. Y.: Nelson, 1940. 
$1.20* 

A fascinating nonsense tale, illustrated 
by charming and amusing pictures of Fe- 
licia, a cow, who was a bit of a gossip, 
and her friends, Handsome, the Hog, Cock 
Robin, and the Scarecrow. 


Grades 4-7 


All On a Summer's Day. MARJORIE 
FISCHER. Illustrated by Fritz Eich- 
enberg. N. Y.: Random House, 
1941. $1.60* 

A realistic story of Eddie, whose plans 
to be a musician meet with complications 
because of six-year-old Sammy. Sammy 
fixes that up, and Eddie spends the sum- 
mer Organizing a band which gives a con- 
cert on combs, harmonicas, and a drum. 


Winabojo. JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN. Il- 
lustrated by Armstrong Sperry. Chi- 
cago: Whitman, 1941. $2.00* 

How Winabojo, the Messenger on Earth 
of the Great Spirit, persuades the five 

Great Nations of the Iroquois to form a 

Confederacy in order that they live in 

peace and prosperity. A tale full of Indian 

folklore for the upper grades. 


Benjamin Franklin. ENID LA MONTE 
MEADOWCROFT. Illustrated by Don- 
ald McKay. N. Y.: Crowell, 1941. 
$1.60* 
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Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, 
State Board of Education 


A delightful and accurate story of Ben- 
jamin Franklin—as a small boy, as a hus- 
band and father, as a grandfather, and as 
a citizen working for his country—is pre- 
sented with a dramatic background. 





High School 

Song of the North, The Story of Edvard 
Grieg. CLAIRE LEE PURDY. N. Y.: 
Messner, 1941. $2.00* 

This magnificent biography of the 19th 
century musician, Edvard Grieg, is not 
only the story of the great composer and 
his beautiful music but is the story of the 
land of the Vikings, of a people of genius. 
(Excellent for music departments. ) 

The Golden Skylark, and Other Stories. 
ELIZABETH GAUDGE. N. Y.: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1941. $2.00* 

A dozen short stories, so varied in their 
moods, backgrounds, and plots that each 
reader will find something to his taste. 
The fiery Shelley, Shakespeare and Sir 
Thomas More are portrayed in three 
tales. 


*Net delivered to Virginia public schools. 
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Andover School, Worcester, Mass. 


in Elementary and High Schools. Substantially made. Key of C, 


Melody 6 0 C Endorsed by Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers. Popular 


Flute 


With Book 





Standard Pitch, Range over two octaves. Flute and book 60e, 
Choice of Self Instructor, Pipe and Sing or Play Sing. Postal for 
details. MELODY FLUTE COMPANY, Laurel, Maryland 








COMPLETE 
PRINTING ANpb BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature, Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 
Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding Equipment 





COMPLETE SERVICE UNDER ONE ROOF 





economically. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 








Acquaint us with your requirements. We serve you efficiently and 


DIAL 3-0356 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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INCOME PROTECTION for TEACHERS 








We are pleased to announce our newest extra special contract, pay- 
ing Teachers and Instructors benefits beginning with the first 
day of illness or accident, regardless of type of disability. 











WHEN DISABILITY TAKES YOU AWAY FROM WORK THE INTER-OCEAN’S PLAN GIVES YOU 








THIS BASIC PROTECTION 


Pays for all sickness and accidents start- 
ing from the first day of disability 

No restrictions as to type of illness or 
accidents 

Double indemnity if confined to any Hos- 
pital (Two Months) 

Doctor’s Bills for Special Accidents 





PLUS THESE FEATURES 
Pays Accidental Death Benefits 
Provides Quarantine benefits 
Pays full benefits during summer 
Non-Restricted as to travel 
House confinement not required 
Pays up to $100.00 to get you home 











BENEFITS START FROM FIRST DAY 





We have Teachers insured in every city and county in Virginia 
and throughout the United States. Thousands of claims paid with- 
out red tape through local representatives. 


VIRGINIA STATE AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 
915-917 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VA. 


Inquiries invited—No obligation. Write for particulars. 


























| A Reading Approach To Composition 
..« The Thought Program 


by Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard 
THINKING IN ENGLISH, Book One (First-Year High School) 


Do your freshmen know how to think the plan through in both reading and writing? 


THINKING IN ENGLISH, Book Two (Second-Year High School) 


Can your sophomores take good notes? Can they use commas, periods and other sen- 
tence marks to show accurately what they mean? Can they build sentences that transfer 
thought effectively? 


CONSIDERING THE MEANING (Third-Year High School) 


Are your juniors alive to what is going on around them? Are they growing in their 
ability to express their thoughts about their world? 


LANGUAGE FOR USE (Fourth-Year High School) 


Are your seniors growing steadily in their ability to solve communication problems of 
importance to them? 
Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard have pioneered in developing this improved reading way to writing—a way 
which takes into practical account the basic needs of students, yet does not sacrifice any of the best teaching 
practices of recent years. With this thought-method training, your students will read better, write better, 
speak better. 


NEW THIS YEAR... 


“A high-school THORNDIKE” . . . the dictionary that makes word meanings plain. 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DICTIONARY, edited, like the famous 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY, by Edward Lee Thorndike. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York 
Represented by Mr. J. C. Ettiort, 111 Elm Street, Blackstone, Virginia. 
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The Porgoltere Va 


and he’s only seven years old! 


3 ROE SSE SE KAA ri 






Who forgot this young fellow? Was 
it his school superintendent? Did 
Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 
fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
a seat that can Cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 


Cuccnlerl’ 


This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 
ican Universal desk- 
seat. This superintendent 
remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 


Mr. Superintendent — 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget? 


World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers 
Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportat 
Branch Offices and Distributor 
























We invite you to visit 
our display booths 
at the 
JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL 
AUDITORIUM 
during the 
V.E.A. CONVENTION 


Library Equipment and Supplies 
Art Materials and Seatwork 
Maps, Globes and Charts 

Stage Curtains and Scenery 
Window Shades 

Dictionaries and Stands 

Health Scales 

Portable and Folding Bleachers 
Laboratory Supplies 


Vocational and Laboratory Equipment 


Write for New 1941-42 Catalog 


Ample stock maintained in Richmond 
and Roanoke 


Western Virginia: 
JOHN H. PENCE 
Box 863 
Church Street 
Roanoke, Va. 


Eastern Virginia: 
AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA, INC. 


109 N. 8th St., Richmond, Va. 











GOLD 
MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 


Outstanding results in your 
School Projects are achieved 
when you use these unusually 
fine crayons, chalks, water 


and tempera colors, etc. 





ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
AND TEMPERA PAINT 


ARTISTA Water Colors give: a brilliancy of color that is per 
fectly balanced. All colors mix quickly giving clear, delightful 
results. 
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ARTISTA Tempera Colors give 
perfect coverage and an unusual 
rich velvety finish. 








CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 


Works successfully on paper, wood, cardboard 
and fabrics. Does not bend in the warmth of 
the hand. Colors are true, blend smoothly, 


do not smudge. 
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CRAYOLA 


GOLD MEDAL 






SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 









BINNEY & SMITH CO 
NEW YORK 





CRAYOLA No. 8—EIGHT COLORS 


Also available in boxes of 12, 16 and 24 colors. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
BLACKBOARD CRAYON 


This Gold Medal Chalk is free from irritating 


dust and gritty particles. 





One gross sticks in an attractively designed 


metal box. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Distributors for the State of Virginia: 


Flowers School Equipment Co. 
327 West Main Street 


Richmond, Va. 

















